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NOTES   IN    PHILOLOGY. 


The  Limitation  of  the  Imperative  in  the  Attic  Ora- 
tors.   By  C.  W.  E.  Miller. 

(Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Philological  Association,  July,  1892,  and 
before  the  Uuiversiiy  Philological  Association,  Ociober  28, 1892.) 

An  examination  of  the  use  of  the  imperative  in  the  Attic  orators,  that 
was  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  Greek  feeling  of  the  imperative,  showed 
that  the  harsh  tone  attributed  to  the  imperative  by  Hermogenes*  gave  rise 
to  certain  limitations  as  to  tlie  use  of  this  mode.  In  the  discussion  of  these 
limitations  the  following  order  has  been  found  convenient. 

1.  Limitations  as  to  nuviber  and  kind. 

a.  No.  of  imperatives  in  entire  body  of  orators.  Substitutes.  Omis- 
sion of  imperative.  Imperatives  addressed  to  jury.  Kinds  of  impera- 
tive.   Mollifiers.    Recurrence  of  same  verb.  Cumulation  of  imperative. 

6.  Variations  in  the  diS'erent  departments  of  Greek  oratory. 

c.  Variations  in  authors. 

d.  Variations  in  individual  speeches. 

2.  As  to  form.    Voice.     Person.     Positive  and  Negative.     Tense. 

3.  As  to  position. 

a.  Prooemium. 

b.  Body  of  speech  and  epilogue. 

I. 

There  are  2445  imperatives  on  the  2284  solid  Teubuer  prose  pages  that 
remain  of  the  Attic  orators  after  deducting  the  fragments,  the  letters,  all 
of  Hyperides,  and  the  Demosthenean  collection  of  prooemia.f  Now,  while 
2445  is  a  large  number,  the  bulk  of  the  orators  is  likewise  large,  and  about 
one  imperative  per  page  t  does  not  after  all  seem  an  inordinately  large  pro- 
portion. 

But  to  appreciate  more  thoroughly  the  limitation  as  to  number,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  imperative  might  have  been  used  much  more 
frequently.  For  we  find  in  the  orators  scores  of  instances  of  substitutes  for 
the  imperative,  each  instance  representing  the  avoidance  of  an  imperative 
and  bringing  about  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  occurrences.  It  is  true 
the  object  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  use  of  the  substitute  is  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  the  imperative,  but  the  appearance  of  wishing  to  lord  it  over 
one  (^iriTtiTTciv)  is  removed  and  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  person,  either 


•Spengel,  Rh  Gr.  II,  p.  300,  or  Walz,  III,  p.  237:  trx^lJ-o-Ta  Se  rpaxia  ixaXiara.  tikv  ra 
irpoffTaKTiKa'  olov  T^s  'ApccTTo-yeiToi/oy  Kpiaews  avaftvijadevTe^  fyKa\vii/atrQi  .  .  .  KwAa  5e  Tpa^ea 
Ta  fipa\vTtpa  (hence  also  imperative  forms)  «ai  &  ^ij5e  kojAgi,  Kofxixara  &e  KaKeii/  dfj.€ivov. 

f  Of  course,  fx)j  with  the  aor.  subj.  is  included  in  this  count  and  interjectional  (/>ept  is 
excluded  from  it.  It  may  also  be  well  lo  state  that  all  doubtful  imperatives,  as  well  as 
all  such  as  are  found  in  quotations,  in  laws,  and  in  bracketed  portions  of  the  text,  have 
been  excluded  from  the  count,  and  in  ascertaining  the  number  of  the  pages,  one-half  line 
or  over  has  been  counted  as  one  full  line,  and  less  than  one-half  line,  and  all  laws  and  all 
bracketed  portions  of  the  te.\t,  have  been  rejected. 

J  A  comparison  with  Homer  shows  that  in  the  first  six  books  of  the  Iliad  the  number 
of  imperatives  is  relatively  about  twice  as  great  as  in  the  orators. 


directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  point  of  view  of  mercy,  kindness,  justice, 
fairness,  propriety,  utility,  moral  obligation,  absolute  necessity,  etc.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  actually  occurring  substitutes :  Sh/xai  i/iuy,  Se?, 
XP^i  S^ios  and  Sikulos  used  personally,  o0€i'Aa>,  irpoa-liKei,  elK6s,  aWovimi,  o|ia>, 
Sfioj/,  SiKaiov,  crv/i<l>fpei,  atcrxpov  w.  inf. ;  eixdrois,  SiKalas  &v  w.  opt. ;  (dy  with 
subjunctive  or  el  with  optative;  the  verbal  in  -reop  and  epyov  with  the 
genitive  or  the  possessive  pronoun  followed  by  the  infinitive. 

To  an  entirely  diflfereut  sphere  belong  the  use  of  the  so-called  imperative 
question  and  the  imperative  use  of  8irces  with  the  future  indicative.  These 
are  not  mollifying  substitutes  for  the  imperative.  Unais  with  the  future 
indicative  is  undoubtedly  colloquial,  as  tlie  statistics  given  by  Weber, 
Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Absiehtssiitze,  II,  p.  123,  plainly  show,  and  it 
has  no  extended  use  in  oratory.  The  imperative  question,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  used  with  some  degree  of  freedom,  but  only  by  the  later  Attic 
orators,  especially  Dinarchus.  Its  tone  varies  all  the  way  from  mild  aston- 
ishment to  utter  impatience  and  intense  disgust,  though  Hermogenes,  Walz 
III,  p.  237,  who  is  probably  not  thinking  of  any  but  the  harshest  uses  of 
this  question,  considers  it  second  only  to  the  imperative  in  degree  of  harsh- 
ness.    For  the  statistics  of  its  use  in  the  orators,  see  A.  J.  P.  XIII,  p.  404. 

It  was  shown  above  that  the  number  of  the  imperatives  in  the  orators 
was  considerably  reduced  by  the  use  of  mollifying  substitutes,  and  from  this 
fact  alone  it  would  appear  highly  probable  that  in  many  cases  the  impera- 
tive was  simply  omitted  without  being  replaced  by  a  substitute.  But  that 
such  was  the  case,  is  proved  conclusively  by  the  limitations  as  to  the  use  of 
the  actually  occurring  imperatives,  as  described  in  the  following  pages. 

Before,  however,  passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  these  limitations,  it 
will  be  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  distinguish  between  the  imperatives 
addressed  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  the  witnesses,  the  adversary,  etc.,  and 
the  imperatives  addressed  to  the  jury,  etc.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the 
imperatives  addressed  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  etc.,  do  not  enter  promi- 
nently into  the  discussion.  The  cleik  is  the  servant  of  the  court,  and  there 
can  be  no  harshness  in  addressing  him  in  the  imperative.  So,  likewise,  an 
ava.0T}ei  or  avd^TjTe  addressed  to  the  witness  or  witnesses  is  unobjectionable, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  imperatives  directed  to  the  adversary,  for 
the  adversary  seems  to  have  been  a  perfectly  legitimate  object  upon  which 
to  vent  one's  wrath.  Not  so  with  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  ora- 
tion is  addressed.  It  is  they  above  all,  whose  feelings  must  be  consulted, 
and  so  it  is  only  the  imperatives  addressed  to  them  that  are  of  primary 
importance  in  this  discussion.  Now  of  these  imperatives,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  have  here  been  styled  effective  imperatives,  there  are 
only  1311. 

In  judging  of  the  significance  of  this  number  we  must,  first  of  all,  bear  in 
mind  that  not  all  imperatives  are  of  the  same  degree  of  harshness.  It  may 
be  read  in  every  grammar  that  the  imperative  may  be  used  to  express  a 
command,  an  exhortation,  or  an  entreaty.  Examples  of  the  harshest  of 
these  classes  are  not  found  among  the  eflfective  imperatives.  Of  the  horta- 
tive, symbouleutic  and  paraenetic  imperatives,  which  constitute  the  second 
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of  the  nbove  mentioned  elii.sses,  we  sliall  Hpeak  below.  Suffice  it  for  tlu' 
present  to  «\y  tluit  the  grenter  nnmber  of  the  eflective  iniporatives  in  tliu 
oriitors  belong  to  this  cliiss,  ami  that  they  vary  in  harshness  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  But  a  large  numlier  of  the  imperatives  belong 
to  the  class  of  entreaty.  Wlien  the  imperative  is  used  in  an  entreaty,  it 
has,  of  course,  lost  almost  all  harshness  of  tone.  Moreover,  two  or  more  of 
such  imperatives  are  frequently  used  together,  and  even  these  are  generally 
accompanied  by  some  mollifying  c.^pres>ion,  so  that  the  short,  harsh  colon 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  imperative,  is  avoided. 

Though  the  tone  of  ihc  delivery  would  as  a  general  rule  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  tone  of  the  imperative,  yet  for  fear  that  a  mistake  might  be 
made  as  to  the  true  tone  of  the  imperative,  such  strong  mollifying  expres- 
sions as  8«'o;uai,  iKirfia,  avTt$o\u,  or  a  combination  of  these  words,  are  some- 
times used,  not  to  say  anything  of  the  frequent  use  of  the  phrase  5  AfSpes 
'Afljii-aroi  (SiKaffTai),  which  in  connection  with  the  imperative  has  a  ccrtnin 
mollifying  efl'ecl  upon  the  tone  of  the  imperative.  These  mollifying  expres- 
sions arc  not  restricted  to  any  of  the  common  forms  of  the  imperative,  but 
they  occur  with  the  aorist  and  present,  positive  and  negative.  For  exam- 
ples, see  A.  J.  P.  XIII,  p.  40G. 

Another  point  that  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  is  the  frequency  with 
which  many  of  the  imjierative  forms  are  repeated.  Constant  recurrence 
would  have  a  tendency  to  blunt  the  feeling  of  harshness  on  the  part  of  the 
hearer.  Especially  noteworthy  in  this  respect  is  the  group  of  imperatives 
of  the  verbs  <rKone7v,  <TKi>f/a(xBai,  ivdv^ie'iaSm  and  Aoyi'feirflai.  If  we  add  to 
these  weakest  of  hortative  imperatives  such  closely  related  words  as  the 
imperatives  of  Bewpttv,  fleatr^ai,  opav,  yo/j.i^€iv,  o'letrdai^  riy^7(Tdaiy  and  a  few 
Others,  we  have  disposed  of  about  one-half  of  all  the  effective  imperatives. 

Before  going  on  to  the  discussion  of  the  variations  in  the  use  of  tlie 
imperative  in  the  different  departments  of  Greek  oratory,  let  us  notice 
briefly  two  of  its  uses  that  seem  to  be  a  deliberate  seeking  after  the  impera- 
tive rather  than  an  avoidance  of  it.  The  fii-st  use  is  the  repetition  of  the 
same  imperative  by  anadiplosis.  The  use  of  the  imperative  by  anadiplosis 
would  be  governed  by  the  general  laws  of  anadiplosis.  The  tone  is  that  of 
great  excitement,  extreme  passion  or  deep  pathos.  Hence  tliere  is  little 
occasion  for  this  use  of  the  imperative  in  the  orators.  For  the  examples 
see  A.  J.  P.  XIII,  p.  4U7. 

Essentially  different  is  the  repetition  of  AeVf  in  such  passages  as  Dem.  18, 
37,  OTi  S'  ovTU  TauT*  tx^'»  \4ye  fxoi  t6  re  tov  KaKKitrdefOiis  i^ri<pi(rfi.a  Kal  Ti^ 
ivi(rTo\T]V  ToC  *(\/irirou  4^  mv  afiipOTepuv  airavr'  ((Trai  ^avepd.  \4ye.  In  this 
and  similar  cases  the  order  to  state  the  decree,  law,  etc.,  is  issued  to  the 
clerk,  but  instead  of  allowing  him  to  act  in  obedience  to  the  order  at  once, 
the  speaker  goes  on  talking  at  greater  or  less  length.  Meanwhile  the  clerk 
is  naturally  waiting  for  the  signal  to  start,  which  is  eventually  given  by 
the  \eye.  Examples  of  this  anaphoric  use  of  Keye  are  common  enough  in 
Demosthenes,  but  none  have  been  noted  in  the  other  orators,  excepting 
Aeschines  2,  61,  where  Keye  resumes  a  preceding  Trapavdyvwdi,  and  Din.  1, 
52,  where  \€ye  resumes  \a$e.  It  must,  however,  be  Lome  in  mind  that  in 
the  earliest  five  Attic  orators  there  is  only  a  trace  of  the  imperative  form 
Xfye.  There  is  a  similar,  but  less  common,  anaphoric  use  of  avdyvwdi  and 
of  avayiyvw<TK€,  aDil  this  is  not  confined  to  Demosthenes.  But  here  a  future 
more  commonly  precedes,  as  in  Isae.  3,  53  avayviia-iTat — avayiyi/uiuKf ;  less 
commonly  the  imperative,  as  in  Isae.  3,  15  avdyvuBi — avayiyvaaKi.  For 
further  examples  of  the  uses  treated  in  this  section,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1.  c  ,  p.  408. 

b.   Variations  in  (he  departments. 

Of  the  three  great  departments  of  Greek  oratory  the  epideictic  is  repre- 
sented chiefly  by  Isocrates.  On  purely  epideictic  soil  there  is  but  little 
room  for  the  imperative.  The  Greek  eulogy,  or  its  counterpart,  the  invec- 
tive, usually  remains  true  to  its  name.  While  there  was  every  temptation 
for  exhortation  or  for  administering  a  bit  of  friendly  advice,  yet  the  narra- 
tion of  glorious  deeds,  the  recounting  of  excellent  qualities,  formed  the 
principal  object  of  the  encomium,  and  the  paraenetic  part,  if  not  entirely 
wanting,  receives  but  little  space,  the  advice  being  given  in  an  indirect 
way. 

But  the  epideictic  speech  may  be  paraenetic  or  symbouleutic,  and  in  such 
cases  we  may  be  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  classify.  So  the  first  eight  speeches 
of  Isocrates  have  all  of  them  an  epideictic  stamp,  and  yet  they  are  plainly 
paraenetic  and  symbouleutic.  tso  the  spajTiKiis  of  Ps.-Dem.  is  largely  parae- 
netic.   We  of  course  expect  to  find  imperatives  in  a  speech  the  main  object 


of  which  is  to  give  advice — a  small  number  if  the  advice  is  given  on  one 
or  two  points  only,  a  large  number  if  a  line  of  conduct  is  to  be  laid  down. 
Accordingly,  we  Uud  a  very  large  number  of  imperatives  in  the  first  three 
speeches  of  Isocrates.  But  Isocrates  even  here  betrays  his  gentlemanly 
spirit,  his  good  judgment,  and  his  refined  taste  for  elegant  expression  by 
many  a  skilful  evasion  of  an  otherwise  legitimate  imperative. 

For  a  study  of  the  imperative  in  the  purely  symbouleutic  speeches, 
Demosthenes  is  about  the  only  orator  to  whom  we  can  turn.  The  impera- 
tive, as  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  section,  has  a  perfectly  legitimate 
place  in  the  symbouleutic  speech.  The  very  name  points  to  the  imperative. 
But  it  mu.st  be  remembered  that  public  orators  are  really  self-constituted 
advisers,  and  their  own  personal  interest,  as  well  as  the  public  welfare, 
would  :juike  them  de.'-irous  of  having  their  advice  meet  with  favor.  So  a 
certain  amount  of  caution  must,  be  exercised  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
advice  is  ofl'ered,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  only  44  effective  impera- 
tives in  every  100  pages  of  this  kind  of  Demosthenean  speech. 

The  third  great  class,  that  of  the  \6yoi  SiKavtKoi,  remains.  Here  we  must 
again  divide  into  two  classes,  the  public  and  the  private.  In  the  private 
orations  the  number  of  imperatives  is  very  much  below  the  average  for  all 
the  orators,  whereas  in  the  public  speeches  the  number  is  almost  as  much 
above.  In  the  latter  class  the  avowed  interest  of  the  speaker  in  the  public 
welfare  made  the  imperative  excusable,  and  frequently  the  length  of  the 
speech  gave  amjile  time  for  gradually  working  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
audience,  and  when  their  passion  was  fully  aroused,  the  orator  might  give 
vent  to  his.  Cf.  Cic.  Orat.  ?  2G  on  Dem.  18.  For  a  table  showing  in  detail 
the  variations  in  the  use  of  the  imperative  in  the  diflierent  departments 
see  A.  J.  P.,  1.  c,  p.  409. 

c.   Variations  in  the  authors. 

It  is  only  after  the  above  study  of  the  relative  frequency  of  the  impera- 
tive in  the  different  departments  that  we  can  thoroughly  understand  the 
figures  for  the  different  authors.  Of  course,  other  things,  as  for  instance 
the  average  length  of  the  orations,  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration, 
notably  in  the  case  of  Lysias,  but  the  department  always  remains  a  matter 
of  paramount  importance.  To  .select  two  or  three  striking  examples,  Lysias 
is  surpassed  by  Aeschines  and  Dinarchus  only  in  the  percentage  of  effective 
imperatives,  but  the  vast  bulk  of  Lysias  consists  of  public  judicial  speeches 
and  in  this  department  Lysias'  figures  are  as  low  as  those  of  Demosthenes. 
Isaeus'  percentage,  en  the  other  hand,  is  lower  than  that  of  any  other 
•  orator,  and  this  is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  all  his  speeches  are 
private  and  of  the  class  called  KKripiKoi.  Lastly,  nothing  else  than  the  large 
number  of  imperatives  in  the  paraenetic  speeches  will  explain  Isocrates' 
53  imperatives  per  100  [lages — a  percentage  that  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Lycurgus,  and  Lycurgus  surely  was  not  afraid  of  the  imperative.  The  num- 
ber of  the  imperatives  in  the  epideictic  and  in  the  symbouleutic  speeches 
of  Isocrates  is  a  minimum,  and  in  the  lase  of  the  private  judicial  speeches 
Isocrates  uses  fewer  imperatives  than  any  oi  the  other  orators.  A  table 
showing  the  variations  for  all  the  orators  is  given  in  A.  J.  P.,  1.  c,  p.  413. 

d.   Variations  in  individual  speeches. 

The  variations  in  the  number  of  the  imperatives  of  the  individual  speeches 
of  the  same  author,  or  of  the  same  department,  depend  on  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down.  In  general  it  may  be 
said  that  timidity  is  unfavorable  to  the  use  of  the  imperative,  and  so  we 
might  expect  to  find  more  imperatives  used  by  the  accuser  than  by  the 
defendant.  Furthermore,  calmness  is  hardly  compatible  with  the  extensive 
use  of  the  imperative,  but  a  passionate  or  a  pathetic  speech  would  naturally 
abound  in  imperatives.  Moreover,  an  awkward  and  inexperienced  speaker 
might  in  his  naivete  use  imperatives  where  a  more  experienced  and  clever 
speaker  would  avoid  them ;  and,  lastly,  a  short  speech  would  in  proportion 
contain  more  imperatives  than  a  long  one  of  the  same  kind.  A  table 
giving  the  lengths  and  the  number  of  imperatives  per  100  pages  of  all  the 
orations  of  the  Attic  orators,  excluding  Hyperides,  may  be  found  in  A.  J. 
P.,  1.  c,  p.  415. 

IL 

In  the  treatment  of  the  limitation  of  the  imperative  in  regard  to  form, 
very  little  need  be  said  about  voice  and  person.  The  imperative  passive 
occurs  but  rarely,  and  then  chiefly  in  the  third  person.    There  are  only 
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two  or  three  instances  of  real  passives  of  the  second  plural  addressed  to  the 

iudges. 

As  far  as  person  is  concerneil,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  are  only 
237  instances  of  the  third  person,  and  of  these  only  a  small  number  refer 
to  the  jury.  In  regard  to  the  tone  of  imperatives  of  the  third  person,  it 
would  probably  be  safe  to  say  that  while,  as  a  rule,  such  imperatives,  because 
less  direct,  are  less  harsh  than  those  of  the  second  person,  yet  they  were 
not  used  as  moUifving  substitutes. 

Of  very  much  greater  importance  is  the  question  of  the  tone  of  the  nega- 
tive.   The  whole  number  of  imperatives  in  the  orators,  as  pointed  out  above, 
is  2445.    Of  these  the  number  of  negatives  is  about  384,  or  a  little  less  than 
16  per  cent.    Of  the  effective  imperatives  the  number  of  negatives  is  21  per 
cent.     That  this  small  proportion  of  prohibitions  is  not  due  to  any  greater 
inherent  harshness  of  the  negative  commatpd  as  compared  with  the  positive, 
but  simply  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  the  negative  more 
frequently,  would  appear  from  the  use  of  the  negative  imperative  in  other 
authors  {see  A.  J.  P.,  1.  c.,  p.  416  sq),  and  from  the  following  considerations.* 
To  the  Greek  mind  there  seems  to  have  been  no  difference  between  com- 
mand and  prohibition.     " -rh  yhp  KfKiiaai,"  says  Protagoras,  according  to 
Aristotle,  poet.,  ^  19,  "  iro.er;'  ti  •!)  m';  eViVaf.'r  eVri^."     In  the  same  way  there 
is  no  difference  to  our  mind.     Whatever  distinction  is  made  is  a  logical 
one,  and  not  one  of  tone.     A  positive  imperative  may,  according  to  circum- 
stances, be  more  harsh  or  less  harsh  than  a  negative  imperative.   To  measure 
the  effect  of  an  imperative,  three  things  must  be  taken  into  consideration— 
the  person  who  issues  the  command,  the  person  to  whom  the  command  is 
directed,  and  the  thing  commanded.     In  the  case  of  the  person  command- 
ing, the'  most  important  item  is  the  spirit  that  prompted  the  use  of  the 
im^perative.     If  the  tone  was  an  imperious  one,  the  imperative,  whether 
positive  or  negative,  meant  that  the  command  was  to  be  executed  simply 
because  the  master  (would-be  or  real)  so  ordered  it,  and,  as  far  as  the  person 
using  it  is  concerned,  is  a  harsh  imperative.     If  the  tone  is  simply  horta- 
tive,''the  imperative  is  less  harsh,  and  if  suppliant  entreaty  characterizes 
the  imperative,  all  harshness  must  be  lost,  so  far  as  the  speaker  is  concerned. 
In  the  case  of  the  person  to  whoui  the  command  is  issued,  the  most  important 
point  is  again  the  spirit  with  which  he  receives  the  command.     If  his  be 
a  mind  that  will  endure  no  imposition,  if  he  be  self-willed  or  of  a  rebellious 
spirit,  or  if  he  be  a  brute  annoyed  by  even  the  most  pitiful  entreaty,  every 
form  of  the  imperative  will  be  hatsh.     Lastly,  other  tilings  being  equal, 
a  thing  that  is  easy  to  do  will  be  less  disagreeable,  if  commanded,  than  a 
thing  that  is  hard  to  do.    The  above  remarks  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  negative  is  not  harsher  than  the  positive,  and  other 
things  being  unequal,  the  negative  may  be  harsher  than  the  positive,  or  the  positive 
harsher  than  the  negative.     As  far  as  the  harshness  of  tlie  form,  apart  from 
its  meaning,  is  concerned,  it  seems  that  the  negative,  because  less  short, 
would  be  less  harsh  than  the  positive. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  consideration  of  the  negative  is  that  of  the 
use  of  the  tenses.  The  rule  for  prohibitions  in  Attic  Greek  is  to  use  ^ij  with 
the  present  imperative  or  ^tj  with  the  aorist  subjunctive,  though,  excep- 
tionally, fi-h  with  the  third  person  of  the  aorist  imperative  is  found.  This  at 
once  leads  to  the  question  as  to  why  this  curious  distinction  is  made  in  the 
construction  of  positive  and  negative.  Various  answers  have  been  given. 
But  Delbriick  seems  to  be  about  the  only  one  that  has  attacked  the  problem 
from  the  historical  side,  and  his  results  have  been  generally  adopted.  Now 
the  writer  agrees  with  Delbriick,  Syntakt.  Forsch.,  IV,  p.  120,  in  thinking 
that  the  origin  of  nil  with  the  aorist  subjunctive  is  historical  and  not  psy- 
chological, but  he  differs  with  him  as  to  the  manner  of  accounting  for  it  on 
this  basis.  For  a  fuller  discussicjn  of  this  question,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1.  c,  p. 
418,  ff.  Only  the  barest  outlines  can  be  given  here.  In  the  tirst  place  it  is 
there  shown  that  the  aorist  imperative  is  as  old  as  the  present  imperative 
and  probably  anterior  to  it,  so  that  the  explanation  that  /xtj  had  early  found 
its  way  into  the  present  imperative,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  the  aorist 
imperative  it  had  to  be  combined  with  the  aorist  subjunctive  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  an  aorist  form  of  prohibition,  cannot  stand.  Secondly,  it  is 
shown  that  the  Greek  fiij  with  the  aorist  subjunctive  must  be  traced  back 
to  the  use  of  ma  with  the  aorist  injunctive,  for  in  spite  of  the  kss  of  all  the 
other  uses  of  the  injunctive  anil  the  virtually  complete  disappearance  of  the 
subjunctive,  classical  Sanskrit  retained  its  ma  with  the  aorist  injunctive, 


whereas  the  Greek  merged  the  injunctive  and  the  subjunctive  and  ma  with 
the  aorist  injunctive  became  /jij  with  the  aorist  subjunctive.  In  the  third 
place,  the  rareness  of  fiii  with  the  aorist  imperative  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  originally  the  imperative  was  confined  to  the  expression  of  positive 
commands,— a  point  that  is  also  used  by  Delbruck,  1.  c,  to  explain  the 
phenomenon  under  consideration— while  ma  was  confined  to  the  injunctive. 
But  the  use  of  ma  (fiij)  was  gradually  extended,  and  so  this  negation  is 
found  in  conjunction  with  the  imperative  and  in  some  other  constructions. 
As  for  Greek,  iitj  acquired  full  sway  over  the  present  and  the  perfect  imper- 
ative, but  so  tenacious  of  life  was  ma  with  the  aorist  injunctive,  and  so 
vigorous  was  its  growth  on  Greek  soil  in  the  form  of  iiii  with  the  aorist 
subjunctive,  that  by  the  side  of  it,  M  with  the  aorist  imperative  could  lead 
hut  a  miserable  existence. 

Though  the  above  theory  of  the  development  of  /xi'i  with  the  aorist  sub- 
junctive accounts  for  this  construction  on  a  historical  basis,  yet  it  does  not 
in  the  least  militate  against  the  greater  mildness  of  nij  with  the  aorist  sub- 
junctive as  compared  with  other  forms  of  the  imperative.     The  fact  tbat  nn 
with  the  aorist  subjunctive  is  a  subjunctive  construction,  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  generally  a  longer  form  than  the  prest-nt  or  the  aorist  imperative,  would 
make  ii;  by  nature  a  milder  form  than  those  imperative  forms.     But  how 
far  this  natural  mildne.ss  asserted  itself  in  the  practical  needs  the  construc- 
tion had  to  iueet  is  another  question,     /x-li  with  the  second  person  of  the 
aorist  imperative  does  not  exist  in  the  orators,  and  the  few  instances  of  /x-fi 
with  the  third  person  of  the  aorist  imperative  mny  perhaps  most  of  them 
be  regarded  as  attempts  at  a  more  forcible  mode  of  expression,  but  as  for 
the  relative  harshness  of  m^  with  the  present  imperative  and  ^^  with  the 
aorist  subjunctive,  the  views  of  good  authorities  are  so  divergent  that  there 
is  ample  excuse  for  not  attempting  to  give  the  exact  degree  of  difference  of 
tone  between  these  two  forms.     The  difference  of  tone  between  tlie  present 
imperative  positive  and  the  aorist  positive  is  likewise  not  subject  to  any 
general  rule,  but  is  rather  a  matter  of  special  conditions.     It  is  true  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  some  aorist  forms  are  more  disagreeable  in  sound  than 
some  presents,  and  the  aoristic  notion  might  make  the  aorist  in  some  cases 
a  more  vigorous  imperative  than  the  present.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  some  presents  of  a  more  disagreeable  sound   than   the  corres|ionding 
aorists,  as  for  example,  \a.//.0a.ve  and  A.a^s,  avayiyvaia-Ke  and  avayvaiBi  ;  the 
present  may  by  its  weight  constitute  a  more  vigorous  imperative  than  the 
aorist ;  and  the  aorist  seems  to  have  been  the  favorite  form  in  prayers.* 
Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  all  the  four  imperative 
forms— to  wit,  the  present  imperative,  positive  and  negative,  the  aorist 
imperative  positive  and  /iv  with  the  aorist  subjunctive— are  found  as  imper- 
atives of  entreaty,  and  are  found  so  marked  by  the  use  of  Seo/iai  or  some 
similar  expression.     The  relations  of  the  tenses  in  mass  also  do  not  seem  to 
indicate  any  greater  harshness  of  one  form  as  compared  with  the  other. 
For  in  the  orators,  the  relative  proportion  of  present  and  aorist  is  the  same  for 
posi'live  and  negative  commands  (tlie  word  command  being  used  to  incluije 
exhortations  and  entreaties),  and  this  proportion  holds  good  not  only  for 
the  whole  number  of  imperative  forms  but  also  for  the  effective  impera- 
tives.    For  the  statistics  in  detail  see  A.  J.  P.,  1.  c,  p.  425  fl. 

III. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  limitation  of  the  position  of  the  imperative  in 
the  speech,  the  prooemium  is  the  part  of  the  oration  that  tirst  conies  up  for 
consideration.  The  three  great  objects  of  the  prooemium  are  summed  up 
in  the  short  sentence  epyof  Trpooi/xiou  eSi/oia  7rpii<re{is  eu/iadem,t  and  oi  these  the 
securing  of  the  good-will  is  justly  put  first.  There  may  be  cases  in  which 
the  good-will  of  the  auditors  is  a  matter  of  no  serious  moment  to  the 
speaker,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  orations  that  have  come  down  to 
us  from'  classical  antiquity  it  formed  a  matter  of  considerable  importance, 
and  sometimes  of  vital  importance,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  to  the 
rhetorical  artist  it  must  ever  be  an  object  )f  concern  to  make  a  good  impres- 
sion at  the  outset.  Hence,  while  rpaxvri,!  may  sometimes  be  a  convenient 
means  of  producing  V^s^is,  and  while  it  may  occasionally  be  a  short  road 
to  ^v^tieaa,  yet,  in  general,  everything  harsh  nTust  be  avoided  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  speech.  That  this  was  the  feeling  of  the  ancient  .speech-writers 
themselves,  and  not  simply  .a  speculation  of  the  rhetoricians,  is  clearly  proved 
by  Demosthenes.    In  the  celebrated  prooemium  of  the  de  corona,  the  orator 


*  Sec,  however,  Prof.  Hurapbreys' article  on  Negative  Commands  in  Greek,  Trans.  Am. 
Phil.  Assoc,  1876,  p.  46  ft. 


•Cf.  Gildersleeve,  Justin  Martyr,  p.  137. 
f  Anon,  in  Spengel,  Rhet.  Gr.  I,  p.  321. 
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distinctly  states  tliat  lie  wishes  to  say  notliinp;  harsh  at  the  boginning  of  the 
speech — ov  0ov\o^ai  5i/(rx<p*i  eltreTy  ovbfif  apxSfievos  rov  \6yov  arc  his  worils. 
If  it  be  Iriie  then  that,  as  a  rule,  a  good  proocmiiini  slioiild  lie  characterized 
by  the  absence  of  harshnes-s,  it  would  follow  that,  theoretically  at  least,  the 
imperative  on^ht,  as  a  rule,  to  be  excluded  from  the  proocuiiutii.  An 
investigation  of  the  extant  prooeiuia  of  the  Attic  orators  shows  that  the 
theory  is  borne  out  by  the  facts.  For,  of  the  2(i9  proooniia  *  e.xauiiiied, 
only  35,t  or  about  17  per  cent.,  contain  imperatives.  The  174  prooeniia 
that  contain  no  imperatives  abound  in  nioUifvinf,'  substitutes,  thus  showing 
that  the  ab.sence  of  the  iniper.itive  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
oecision  for  its  use,  but  to  the  fact  that  it  was  avoided  on  account  of  its 
harshness  of  tone  and  form.  One  of  the  more  common  substilutcs  is  the 
expression  Sionai  or  aiVoC^oi  with  the  infinitive.  As  this  is  a  sulistiUito  for 
the  imperative  of  entreaty,  the  question  at  once  arises  as  to  why  even  tlie 
imperative  of  entreaty,  tlie  mildest  kind  of  tlie  imperative,  should,  as  a  rule, 
be  excluded  from  the  prooemium. 

Tlie  whole  matter  becomes  clear  by  considering  it  from  a  psychological 
point  of  view.  The  imperative,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  may  be 
used  to  express  all  manner  of  desire  from  the  most  suppliant  entreaty  to  the 
most  tyrannical  command,  but  it  is  evident  tliat  the  imperative,  as  such, 
when  not  attended  by  a  mollifying  expression,  or  wlien  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  person  using  it  is  not  known,  must  be  harsh.  Hence,  the  orator 
would  display  very  little  tact  if  he  were  to  use  even  what  was  intended  as 
a  mild  imperative  at  the  beginning  of  the  speech,  for  the  audience  knows 
nothing  as  yet  of  the  mental  attitude  of  the  s]ieaker  and  the  speaker  does 
not  know  how  his  hearers  feel  toward  him.  Tliey  may  be  perfectly  dis- 
interested or  positively  prejudiced  ayainst  him,  and  it  would  be  but  an  act 
of  prudence  on  his  part  to  assume  that  they  would  be  unprepared  for  a  form 
that  was  capable  of  such  harsh  interpretation.  The  case  is  of  course  difTerent 
when  the  orator  and  the  audience  are  well  acquainted  and  a  matter  afl'ect- 
ing  the  welfare  of  the  bearers  is  to  be  discussed.  A  well-known  patriot 
might  on  such  an  occasion  indulge  in  an  imperative  in  the  prooemium  with- 
out giving  offence,  but  even  here,  if  the  urgency  of  the  case  did  not  demand 
it  as  in  the  military  harangues  of  Demosthenes  at  Pylos  (Tliuc.  4,  10)  and 
Brasidas  at  Amphipolis  (Thuc.  5,  9),  be  would  hardly  be  guilty  of  using  it 
at  the  very  beginning,  and,  as  a  matter  effect,  if  the  35  exceptional  prooemia 
referred  to  above  be  examined  in  this  respect  it  will  be  found  that  only  three 
speeches,  viz.,  Isoc.  5,  Dem.  23,  and  Ps.-Dem.  49,  begin  with  an  imperative, 
or  rather  with  a  prohibitive.  Of  these  three  speeches,  Isoc.  5  is  in  reality 
a  long  letter  and  the  prohibitive  is  not  an  uncommon  beginning  for  letters. J 
In  Dem.  23  ^7)5e!s  v/jlwv  vo/ilffri  reflects  the  inexperience  of  the  speaker 
Euthycles,  and  in  Ps.-Dem.  49,  as  well  as  in  the  other  two  speeches,  the 
first  object  is  to  remove  the  strong  prejudice  existing  in  the  minds  of  the 
audience. 

With  reference  to  the  theory  of  the  imperati^  in  the  body  of  the  speech 
and  in  the  epilogue,  a  few  remarks  will  suffice.  By  the  exercise  of  good 
iudgment  at  the  beginning  of  the  speech,  the  orator  will  have  secured  the 
attention  and  the  good  will  of  the  audience.  At  this  stage,  an  aKova-are,  or 
an  ev6v/ie7<r8f,  or  a  similar  imperative  may  be  used  without  offence.  A  skil- 
ful narrative  may  win  for  the  speaker  the  full  sympathy  of  the  hearers  and 
he  may  multiply  his  aK(<f/aff6e's,  etc.,  and  when  in  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ments he  has  shown  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  has  kindled  the  wratli  of 
the  jury,  he  may  indulge  in  one  or  more  vigorous  hortative  imperative.s, 
urging  the  jury  to  mete  out  the  deserved  punishment,  or  his  imperatives 
may  assume  the  milder  form  of  a  pathetic  ajipeal  for  either  mercy  or 
revenge. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  previous  section  that  the  imper- 
atives of  such  verbs  as  eV6o/te?(r9ai,  (rKo?r€7v,  (TK^'pa(r6ai,  6ecop€7v,  etc.,  are  used 
principally  in  the  argumentative  parts  of  the  speech,  and  the  more  effective 
imperatives  are  used  in  exhortations  and  appeals.  Appeals  and  exhorta- 
tions may  be  scattered  throughout  a  long  speech,  but  tlie  place  for  which 
they  are  especially  adapted  is  the  epilogue.  Hence  the  epilogue  is  the 
proper  home  of  the  imperative.  Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  varia- 
tion even  here,  for  examples  of  which  see  1.  c,  p.  433. 

With  reference  to  the  point  from  which  this  discussion  started — the  Oreek 
feeling  of  the  imperative — it  may  not  be  amiss,  at  the  close  of  the  investi- 


•  See  A.  J.  P.,  I.  c,  p.  427,  for  the  details. 

t  Ibid,  p.  429,  sqq. 

{See  A.  J.  P., I.e., p.  428. 


gation,  to  consider  briefly  the  Prutagorean  criticism  of  Homer,  referred  to 
by  Aristotle,  poet.,  S  19.  Unfortunately  a  full  account  of  the  reat-ons  that 
called  forth  this  criticism  is  not  given.  -All  we  know  is  that,  according  to 
Aristotle,  1.  c,  Protagoras  found  fault  with  the  ^i?""'  &f'Se  of  the  first  verse 
of  the  Iliad,  on  the  ground  that  while  Homer  was  laboring  under  the  im- 
pression that  be  was  praying  to  the  Muse,  be  was  in  reality  issuing  a  com- 
mand. Now  two  ways  of  accounting  for  this  criticism  have  been  suggested. 
According  to  such  men  as  F.  A.  Wolf,  Snsemilil,  Bernhardy  and  Ler,sch, 
Protagoras  had  just  discovered  the  fact  that  the  form  that  is  grammatically 
termed  the  iiiipcr;illve  is  the  proper  form  to  use  when  a  command  is  to  be 
expressed,  aiul  that  the  <iptalivc  of  the  grammars  is  the  proper  form  to  use 
for  the  expression  of  a  wish,  but  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  imperative 
might  also  express  an  entreaty,  .\ccording  to  the  other  explanation  which 
credits  the  distinguished  .sophist  with  a  little  more  sense — for  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  Protagoras  knew  enough  Greek  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  imperative  may  be  used  in  an  entreaty — Protagoras'  division  of  all 
speech  into  6ux»A.^,  fpiirrjiris,  oiridcpiiris  and  iv-roKi]  is  not  a  grammatical 
division,  and  Homer  is  blamed  simply  for  beginning  with  an  imperative. 
This  seems  to  be  the  view  of  Diintzer  and  Spengel.  Now  it  may  perhaps 
never  be  po.ssible  to  ascertain  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  but  the  second 
explanation  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  tlie  rule  of  Greek  oratory  to  exclude 
the  imperative  from  the  beginning  of  the  speech,  certainly  comes  nearer 
the  truth.  Protagoras  was  more  or  less  of  a  rhetorician.  Why  not,  then, 
according  to  the  view  suggested  by  Professor  Gildersleeve,  A.  J.  P.,  XIII, 
p.  399,  give  Protagoras  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  look  upon  his  criticism 
as  proceeding  from  an  oratorical  or  a  rhetorical  point  of  view  ?  This  cer- 
tainly is  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem,  and  until  valid  proofs 
to  the  contrary  are  offered,  it  may  be  safe  to  maintain  that  to  the  mind  of 
Protagoras  the  terms  fiix'^^'h  and  fvroKr)  are  not  synonymous  with  the  later 
technical  terms  cuktik^  and  irpotrroKTiK^.  The  fvx(o^ri  and  the  ivToKii  are 
determined  by  the  sense  and  not  by  the  form.  It  is  Homer's  rhetoric  that 
is  criticised,  not  his  grammar. 

The  results  of  the  study  of  the  limitation  of  the  imperative  in  the  Attic 
orators,  as  recorded  in  the  above  pages,  may,  in  conclusion,  be  summed  up 
as  follows : 

It  may  be  roughly  said  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  imperatives, — im- 
peratives expressing  a  command,  hortative  imperatives,  and  imperatives  of 
entreaty.  Of  these  three  classes,  the  first,  owing  to  its  unmitigated  harsh- 
ness, is  not  represented  among  the  number  of  the  effective  imperatives, 
whilst  the  use  of  imperatives  of  the  second  class,  and  even  of  the  third, 
which  is  almost  free  from  harshness,  is  permitted  only  under  certain  restric- 
tions. 

So  far  as  the  use  of  the  positive  and  the  negative,  and  so  far  as  the  use 
of  the  tenses  is  concerned,  the  greater  harshness,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
of  one  form  as  compared  with  another,  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  no 
rhetorical  limitations.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  small  number  of  prohibi- 
tions is  due  to  the  lack  of  occasion  to  use  these  forms  more  frequently,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  only  is  the  proportion  of  aorist  and  present  the  same 
for  commands  and  prohibitions,  but  iht]  with  the  aorist  subjunctive,  which 
is  by  nature  adapted  for  the  expression  of  a  mild  imperative,  occurs  less 
frequently  than  fxi]  with  the  present  imperative.  As  for  the  origin  of  ^^ 
with  the  aorist  subjunctive,  the  writer  agrees  with  Delbriick  in  thinking 
that  it  is  not  psychological  but  historical,  though  he  differs  with  him  as  to 
the  manner  of  accounting  for  it  on  this  basis.     According  to  the  writer's 

view,  this  peculiar  prohibitive  expression  must  be  traced  back  to  the  use 

I  .... 

of  ma  with  the  aorist  injunctive. 

Though  there  are  no  limitations  as  to  the  form  of  the  imperative,  the 

other  limitations  as  to  its  use  are  all  the  more  strongly  marked.     In  the 

first  place,  the  numbers  of  the  imperative  are  considerably  reduced  by  the 

useof  mollifying  substitutes,  even  the  imperative  of  entreaty  being  frequently 

replaced  by  Se'ojuai  with  the  infinitive  or  some  similar  expression.     In  the 

second  place,  the  constant  recurrence  of  imperative  forms  of  the  same  verb, 

and  the  varying  usage  of  the  departments  and  of  the  authors  and  of  the 

individual  speeches,  show  that  the  imperative,  when  used,  is  used  largely 

under  stress  of  circumstances,  and  even  then  it  is  frequently  attended  by 

some  unmistakable  mollifying  expression.     Lastly,  the  distribution  of  the 

imperative  in  the  speech  was  made  in  strict  conformity  with  the  views  of 

the  ancients  as  to  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  oration.     For 

-  the  humble  tone  of  the  prooemium  is  marked  by  the  complete  absence  of 

the  imperative,  the  calm  reflection  of  the  argumentative  parts  is  pictured 
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by  the  mild  hortative  forms  4vBvii(1a9e,  trKoiriiTi  and  the  like,  and  the  passion 
or  the  pathos  of  the  epilogue  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  one  or  more 
vigorous  hortative  iaipcralives  or  by  the  use  of  one  or  more  imperatives  of 
entreaty.*  In  fine,  the  whole  investigation  seems  to  be  a  complete  vindi- 
cation of  the  views  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians.  It  justifies  the  doctrine  of 
Hermogenes  as  to  the  harsh  tone  of  the  imperative,  and  makes  Protagoras' 
well-known  criticism  of  Homer  at  least  comprehensible. 


The  Were-Wolf  in  Latin  Literature. 

Smith. 


By  KiRBY  W. 


(Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Universily  Ptiilological  Association,  May  20, 
1892.) 

The  belief  in  were-wolves  lias  always  been  one  of  the  favorite  superstitions 
of  mankind.  It  would  be  hanl  to  find  another  with  a  diflusion  so  extended 
and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  vitality  in  literature  and  legend  so  remark- 
able. The  ap[)earance  and  limitations  of  it  in  Latin  literature,  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  it  as  compared  with  the  same  superstition  among  other 
nations  will  be  the  object  of  the  following  paper. 

The  were-wolf  is  a  person  who,  either  from  a  gift  inborn  or  from  the 
proper  u.se  of  certain  magic  arts  of  which  he  has  learned  the  secret,  can 
change  himself  into  a  wolf  of  unusual  size  and  ferocity ;  or,  furthermore,  the 
transformation  may  be  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  curse  or  charm  of  some 
outside  power,  and  not  to  be  gotten  rid  of  until  a  fixed  period  has  elapsed 
or  various  conditions,  more  or  less  difficult,  have  lieen  complied  with.  Such 
enchantments  are  common  in  the  folk-lore  of  all  nations,  but,  on  Roman 
ground,  they  do  not  appear  in  connection  with  the  were-wolf  story.  The 
classical  prototype  is  the  Arcadian  legend  of  Lycaon.f 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  "constitutional"  were-woll,  if  lie  may 
be  so  designated,  undergoes  in  some  cases  the  transformation  at  stated  inter- 
vals, whether  he  will  or  not,  either  because  the  impulse  is  too  strong  to  be 
resisted,  or  because  it  is  a  necessity  of  his  peculiar  structure.  Such  perhaps 
was  the  Bisdaveret  in  the  Lai  of  Marie  de  France  by  that  name. 

References  to  the  were-wolf  in  the  whole  range  of  Latin  literature  are 
comparatively  rare,  but  they  show,  few  as  they  are,  that  the  belief  was  as 
widespread  as  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Propertius  (5,  5,  12),  says  of  a  certain  witch  that  she  is: — 
"  Audax  cantatae  leges  imponere  lunae 
Et  sua  nocturno  fallere  terga  lupo." 

And  OvidJ  (Met.,  7,  270)  mentions  the  entrails  of  a  were-wolf  as  one  of 
the  ingredients  of  Medea's  cliarm  for  renewing  youth. 

But  by  what  means  can  one  become  a  were-wolf?  Vergil  says  {Eclogues, 
8,  97)  by  the  use  of  "  Pontica  venena"  (m.agic  simples).  Should  we  ask 
which  "Pontica  venena"  ami  how  used,  or  whether  any  other  ceremonies 
were  necessary,  we  should  be  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  Are  Vergil  and 
Propertius  thinking  of  the  same  method?  Not  necessarily — several  methods 
were  current  in  the  Middle  Ages — and  yet,  an  examination  of  the  general 
principles  of  Roman  magic  confirms  the  belief  that  both  poets  are  referring 
to  a  ceremony  afterwards  fully  described  by  Apuleius§  {Met.,  3,  21).  By 
this  and  similar  passages  we  learn  that  recipes  to  produce  metamorphosis 
were  often  kept  in  the  form  of  a  salve.  The  magician  anointed  himself 
with  it  from  head  to  foot,  after  which  he  at  once  assumed  the  form  which 
that  salve  was  designed  to  produce.  "Carmina"  were  a  usual,  but  not 
always  a  necessary  accompaniment.  Apuleius's  hero,  for  example,  succeeded 
in  making  an  ass  of  himself  without  saying  a  word.  Return  ||  to  the  natural 
shape  is  usually  perfectly  simple — if  you  only  know  how. 

Apuleius  gives  us  what  might  be  called  an  advanced  stage  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  transformation  theory  in  popular  superstition,  viz. :  the  idea 


•  Cf.  Walz,  Rh.  Gr.  VII,  1  p.  33  :  epyov  pijropo?,  ws  </n)iTi  0eo5eKTij5,  jrpoocjuiao'atriJai  irpos 
cuFOiar,  SiTjy^o-atTtf  at  Trpo?  TTidaviT-qTa,  ntaTi^<Ta<T\tat  Trpbs  ireiiJw,  eTriAoyia'affil^at  Trpbs  opy'rit'  i] 
e\fOV. 

tSee  Hertz,  "  Der  Werwolf,"  p.  3.5  ff.;  Ovid  Met.,  1, 198  ff.;  Plato,  Repub.,  605  D.,  Ac. 

X"  Inqiie  viruTU  soliti  vultus  mutaro  ferinos  Arabigui  prosecta  lupi." 

The  words  seeju  to  imply  ihat  the  ingredient  must  be  taken  from  the  were-wolf  wliile 
in  his  anitiial  form. 

gCp.  Luciao,  Asin.,  13.  The  transformation  .-Vpuleius  describes  applies,  not  to  the  were- 
wolf, but  to  Iho  atritot  bubo.  Kut  I  hope  to  show  at  another  time  tliat  there  is  a  relation- 
ship between  these  two  creatures. 

[I  A  characteristic  of  magic  metamorphosis  the  world  over.    .See  "  Arabian  Nights,"  Ac. 


that  one  can  accomplish  any  transformation  if  he  knows  the  proper  charms. 
His  description,  moreover,  is  a  general  form  to  be  used  in  all  such  cases. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  following  features  of  the  Roman  story  are  to  be 
observed:  (a)  The  change  is  quite  voluntary  and  premeditated  ;  (b)  Any- 
one can  do  it,  if  he  knows  the  charm  ;  (c)  Method,  as  described  ;  (d)  Motive, 
as  in  all  were-wolf  stories,  a  savage  thirst  for  blood. 

Distinct  from  the  preceding  in  nearly  every  detail  is  the  famous  were- 
wolf story  told  by  Petronius  {61  ff.).  Niceros,  the  freedman  (he  is  relating 
his  own  experience),  wishes  to  see  his  mistress,  Meliss.a,  whose  husband  has 
just  died,  for,  as  he  says,  "  It's  only  your  friends  who  stick  by  you  when 
you're  in  a  tight  place."  The  master  had  gone  ofTlo  Capua  on  business. 
Niceros  persuades  a  man  staying  at  the  house,  "  erat  autem  miles  fortis  tan- 
quam  Orcus,"  to  go  along  with  him  as  far  as  the  fifth  milestone.  It  was 
night  when  they  started,  but  the  moon  was  as  bright  as  day.  "  We  got 
among  the  tombs — -my  man  made  up  to  the  grave-stones — I  sat  down,  sing- 
ing, and  went  to  counting  them.  Finally,  I  looked  around — he  had  taken 
otr  all  his  clothes  and  laid  them  beside  the  road.  My  heart  was  in  my 
mouth;  I  stood  there  like  a  corpse.  .\t  ille,"  Niceros  continues,  "circum- 
minxit  vestimenta  sua  et  subito  lupus  factus  est!  Don't  think  I'm  joking  ;  , 
I  wouldn't  lie  about  it  for  a  fortune  ! 

"Well,  as  I  started  to  say,  after  he  turned  into  a  wolf  he  began  to  howl 
and  took  to  the  woods.  To  begin  with  I  didn't  know  where  1  was;  finally 
I  approached  to  pick  up  his  clothes;  they  had  all  turned  to  stone!  I  was 
frightened  to  de.ith  if  anybody  ever  was;  however,  I  drew  my  sword  and, 
all  the  way  along,  slashed  at  the  shadows,*  till  I  reached  the  house  of  my 
mistress. 

"  Melissa  was  astonished  to  see  me  out  so  late.  '  If  you  had  gotten  here 
a  little  sooner,'  said  she,  'you  would  have  been  some  help  to  us.  A  wolf 
has  just  been  on  the  place  and  made  havoc  with  the  flocks.  You  would 
think  a  butcher  had  been  here  from  the  blood.  He  got  away ;  but  he  has 
the  worst  of  it  though.     Our  slave  wounded  him  in  the  neck  with  a  spear.' 

"After  that,"  Niceros  continues,  "I  couldn't  sleep  a  wink,  but  at  day- 
light 1  ran  off— till  I  reached  the  place  where  the  clothes  had  been  turned 
to  stone.  I  founil  nothing  there  but  blood!  When  I  got  home  there  lay 
my  soldier  in  bed  like  an  ox ;  and  a  doctor  was  dressing  his  neck. 

"  I  knew  then  that  he  was  a  '  \'ersipellis';  and  after  that  I  couldn't  have 
eaten  a  mouthful  with  him,  not  if  you  had  killed  me." 

This  story  presents  several  points  worthy  of  note.  First,  the  entire 
absence  of  the  usual  magic  machinery.  There  are  no  salves  or  charms, 
none  of  the  ceremonies  Apuleius  describes.  In  other  words  our  soldier  was 
a  constitiUional  were-wolf,  a  species  of  the  animal  very  rare  in  folk-lore. 
The  only  parallels  I  find  are:  the  Arcadian  stories  repeated  by  Pliny 
(N.  H.  8,81),  the  late  Greek  story  of  the  "Thief  and  the  Innkeeper" 
(Halm,  196),  and  the  Lai  de  Bisdaveret  t  already  mentioned.  Complete 
nudity  is  the  necessary,  and  the  only,  preliminary  to  metamorphosis.  In 
the  Greek  Fable,  which  of  cour.se  is  comic,  the  thief  adds,  for  obvious 
reasons,  the  ceremony  of  yawning  and  then  howling  like  a  wolf  three  times 
in  succession.  As  the  man  must  strip  before  metamorphosis,  so  his  return 
to  the  human  form  is  conditioned  by  repossession  of  llie  same  garments  he 
took  off.  The  latter  idea  is  the  natural  complement  of  the  former.  Hence 
their  safe-keeping  during  the  interim  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 
The  s<ildier's  method  {  is  unique  in  the  were-wolf  story,  though  such  super- 
stitions connected  with  the  act  are  nivmerous  and  very  ancient.  In  Pliny's 
stories,  obviously  of  a  religious  origin,  the  garments  are  simply  hung  on  an 
oak  and  preserved  as  sacred.  The  thief  tries  to  make  the  landlord  take 
cliMi-ge  of  his.  Bisdaveret  hides  his  in  the  forest.  The  .soldier  changes  at 
pleasure,  with  no  time-limit.  Bisclaveret's  transformations  are  (probably) 
involuntary — at  least,  they  are  periodic  and  with  a  time  limit  (three  days 
each  week).  The  thief's  are,  he  says,  quite  involuntary  but  at  irregular 
intervals.  In  Pliny  ;  religious  obligation,  witli  a  time-limit  of  nine  years 
and  the  added  condition  that  the  return  to  the  original  shape  shall  depend 
on  an  abstaining  from  human  flesh  during  that  period. 


*''in  tola  via  umbras  cecidi"  (Buecheler).  Umbras  iu  its  literal  sense  gives  a  dia- 
niatic  touch  to  ihe  story.  Cf.  .luv.  10,21.  Hut  the  tc-\t  is  hopelessly  corrupt.  Friedlauder, 
Petronius,  translates,  "  Gespenster."  The  AiS.  reading  is  unintelligible,  but  carries  the 
suspicion  that  something  of  the  sort  may  be  hidden  in  it. 

fThe  so-called  Lai  de  Mellon  shows  a  mi.xtuie  with  the  coiomon  motive  of  the  magic 
ring.  The  "  ilistoire  de  Biclare  "  (Roman  de  Renart  Contrefait)  is  a  mere  echo  of  Marie 
de  France. 

tSee  Friedl.,  Petron.,  62. 
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The  soldier  howls  immediately  after  his  metamorphosis.     In  some  ex 
amples  cited  by  Hertz  from  the  Middle  .-Vge-f  this  act  is  necessiiry  to  com- 
plete the  were-wolf's  physical  powers  and  thus  insure  his  safety  in  the 
brnto  form. 

Wounds  received  by  the  wolf  appear  on  the  man  afterwards  in  the  same 
spot.     .V  favorite  denouement  in  later  ^torios.. 

Interesting  is  the  Roman  name  for  such  people,  "  Versipellis,"  one  wlio 
changes  or  turns  his  skin — merely  a  general  tcrni  of  course — but,  as  I'liny 
(8,80)  tells  us,  associated  by  the  common  people  with  the  best-known  ami 
most  striking  examples  of  it. 

Baring-Gould  thinks  that  in  the  popular  fancy  a  "Versipellis"  was  not 
one  who  could  alter  his  skin,  but  one  whose  skin  was  reversible.  In  other 
words,  when  the  were-wolf  is  in  human  form  his  skin,  so  to  speak,  is  merely 
a  wolfs  skin  worn  wrong  side  out.  When  he  becomes  a  wolf  he  simply 
turns  it  over  and  wears  it  hairy  side  out,  with  the  resulting  change  in  form. 
But  the  two  instances  he  quotes  in  support  arc  both  fi-om  the  Ititli  century 
and  evident  cases  of  insjinity — proof  neither  suflicient  nor  suitable  to  ajiply 
to  a  word  so  old  as  "  Versipellis." 

As  the  result  of  our  examination  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Latin  were- 
wolf existed  in  two  varieties  more  or  less  distinct ;  i.  f.,  by  aiti  of  magic  and 
by  natural  gift.  How  are  they  related?  The  very  small  t:\as-s  best  repre- 
sented by  the  Petronius  story  is,  in  certain  respects,  sui  generis.  Among  the 
many  transformation  legends  surviving  in  civilized  nations  this  is  the  only 
class  I  know  of  where  the  change  is  attributed  to  a  power  born  in  the  per- 
son. But  it  is  a  significant  fact  that,  among  savages,  those  modern  types 
of  early  humanity,  just  such  stories  are  more  or  less  common.  For  this 
reason,  then,  as  well  as  for  its  simplicity,  one  might  suspect  that  Petronius 
has  given  us  the  nearest  appioach  to  the  original  form  of  the  superstition. 

The  other  class  of  Koman  were-wolf  stories,  on  the  contrary,  simply  form 
one  of  a  large  number  of  diflerent  transformations — the  theory  and  methods 
of  all  being  practically  the  same. 

Either  these  two  classes  were  always  distinct,  the  former  being  older,  and, 
possibly,  the  especial  development  of  certain  nations  (the  Celts  for  example), 
or  else,  at  a  very  early  period  the  general  theory  of  transformation  by  magic 
took  in  by  extension,  tlie  apparently  analogous  case  of  the  born  were-wolf. 
On  Roman  ground  the  two  classes  exist  side  by  side.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
Marie's  Lai  is  the  single  example  of  the  old  story  of  Petronius,  while  tlie 
other  class  has  disappeared  altogether.  Thessaly  has  yielded  to  the  North. 
ThepAi/da  of  Apuleius  have  been  specialized  for  the  "  Witch-Kide,"  but 
for  all  were-wolves  Sigmund's  wolf-skin  coat  is  the  prototype.  Variations 
are  numberless,  but  the  one  constant  factor,  viz:, you  pul  on  something  to 
become  a  were-wolf,  and  take  it  offlo  resume  the  natural  shape,  is  a  change 
in  the  old  story,  or  a  diflVrent  one. 


On  Semitic  Words  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Arxolt. 


By  W.  Muss- 


(Abstract  of  a  paper  presented  to  the  Americao  Phiiolo.^ictl  Association  at  tbei  ran  uiial 
meeting  held  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  July  12tli,  1692.) 

Time  was  when  respectable  scholars  believed  the  Hebrew  language  to 
have  been  the  mother-tongue  of  all  ancient  and  modern  languages,  the 
lingua  primaia.  Even  to  this  day  tK^re  are  not  a  few  philologists  who  hold 
that  correspondences  enough  have  been  found  between  Indo-European  and 
Semitic  roots  to  prove  the  ultimate  connection  of  lhe.se  two  families.  Here 
must  be  mentioned  above  all,  K.  v.  Raumer,  [Fr.  Delitzsch],  E.  Koldechen, 
J.  F.  McCurd}'  and  A.  Uppenkamp.  But  the  number  is  yet  greater  of  those 
who  regard  the  often-asserted  relationship  as  altogether  nugatory.  Geseni- 
U8,  the  great  Hebrew  grammarian,  was  almost  the  first  to  see  the  error  of 
reconstruclitig  an  impossible  Aiyo-Semitic  parent  speech.  He  correctly 
maintained  that  the  iSemites  had,  at  a  very  early  period,  come  into  contact 
with  the  Egyptians  as  well  as  with  the  Greeks,  whence  it  would  naturally 
follow  that  the  Greeks  had  adopted  many  words  and  names  of  Semitic  pro- 
ducts and  articles  of  trade,  musical  instruments  and  precious  stones,  at  the 
time  when  the  Phoenician  colonists  and  merchants  imported  these  articles 
into  Greece  and  its  neighboring  countries.  Gescnius  published  in  his 
'Geschichte  der  Hebriiisclieu  Sprache  und  Schrift,'  p.  G6,  a  small  list  of 
Greek  words  borrowed  from  the  Semitic,  to  which  minor  additions  were 
made  by  E.  Renan,  Th.  Benfey,  Friedr.  Miiller,  H.  L.  Fleischer  and,  above 
all,  by  Paul  de  Lagarde.     On  Greek  proper  names,  etc.,  from  the  Semitic, 


Justus  Olshausen  has  written  .some  excellent  articles,  other  contributions  • 
havitig  been  made  lately  by  A.  Sonny  and  H.  Lewy. 

The  main  part  of  the  paper  consists  of  2-5  chapters,  in  which  are  exam- 
ined abotit  -ICO  Greek  and  Latin  words  that  have  been  consiilered  by  various 
writers  as  borrowed  from  the  Semitic,  Egyptian  or  other  Eastern  langtiages. 
More  than  one-half  of  this  number  must  be  rejected  because  they  are  genu- 
ine Indo-European  words,  or,  at  least,  cannot  be  traced  to  an  Eastern  home. 
It  is  admitted  by  all  students  that  the  origin  of  the  Greek  alphabet  is  to  be 
eotight  among  the  Phoenicians.  Whether  the  latter  were  its  inventors,  aa 
they  had  been  its  disseminators,  is  yet  an  open  question  and  does  not  con- 
cern us  here. 

The  great  influence  of  the  Oriental  nations  in  shaping  the  religious  belief, 
rites  and  customs  of  the  Greeks,  has  been  recognized  by  all  writers  on 
Greek  history.  A  number  of  Greek  words,  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  reli- 
gion, were  borrowed  from  the  Semitic :  e.  g.,  j3aiTii\os,  '  a  meteoric  stone  ' 
(=zSN-n'3=.  rhoen.  ofiarfrfj'r) ;  xiPeipoi  (=B'T3;)  and  Ko)3€ip/5ES.  'Iafiriv6s  is 
ESmZn,  and  the  TroTamoi  of  Herodt.,  3,  37,  are  the  Phoen.  pilluxlm,  'sculp- 
tures.* "AiStjs,  ax^poiv,  ^H\viTiov  TreStoy,  uKvWa  and  x'^P^^^ts,  trupTiv^s  and 
(Tv^aKxoty  rrdirtBos  atid  ^f^vpoSj  AiiovviroSy  Uptatros  and  SopjnjSa'v,  derived  by 
Bochart,  Lewy  and  others  from  Semitic  words,  are  very  doubtful  as  regards 
their  etymology,  while  oprtis,  fivarripici,  SiajSoAoj  =  Satan  (Xew  Test.), 
epe/3os,  K(p$^pos  and  Tlep(re<p6yri  are  utidoubiedly  of  Indo-European  origin. 

Of  words  designating  human  beings,  professions  ami  trades,  we  mention 
as  borrowed  from  the  Semitic:  yeiiipas  (Aram.  T"^),  a$i  (a/35n)  =  Syr. 
**|^  ;  kf7KavZr]S  ;  ayyeXos  =::  ayyapos ;  ySris  =  r*  ,  fiayyaveia  and  /j.dyyafoy  ; 
Utica,  'Itvkti  and  (U(J6o|  (see  J.  H.  U.  Oirc,  81,  75);  B6<rTpa  —  Bipa-a;  &0pa; 
iraAKaKTj,  vaWaKis  (J.  U.  U.  Circ,  81,  7G).  Aewj,  fidyos,  *\arpo)v-\alTO,  and 
ki|oAAj;s  are  genuine  Indo-European,  and  castrare,  eucoSxos,  /xacrTpowis  and 
irpovyiKos  of  very  doubtful  ancestry. 

A(a,  'land,  country'  and  Ala^  'Colchis'  are  derived  by  Lewy  from  the 
same  Hebr.  '**  '  coast -land,'  '  island,'  which  is  found  also  in  E-btisos  ( Phoen. 
'i-biisim,  'island  of  firs,' =:  niTi/oCir(ro),  I-maxara  ^  mi-'Si'N,  while  Moxapa 
is  the  Sem.  mpSas'i,  the  later  Ileracleia.f  Cyprian  e\os  '  highland,'  is  from 
theSem.]/  '"?>',  and  iia<ris  the  Coptic  L'o/i,  'station  in  the  desert.' J  tiarap^aKTris, 
cataracta,  is  the  Aram.  '"^Or^?  '  water-gates' ;  the  masc.  form  found  in  2Tra<7iVou 
Xopa|  (=  Kapaxs)  and  the  proper  name  Xapaiciivn  belonging  to  the  same 
stem,  ia,  'edges,  pinn.^cles,'  is  derived  from  Aram.  'I'a,  plur.  'aldthd 
(=  Kebr.  nNSNX),  and  Latin  pinna  is  =  Sem.  ^js.  ndyos,  '  mountain-peak,' 
pioy,  'promontory,'  xiP".""^*!  'cleft';  derived  by  Lagarde  from  Arab-fayi/, 
Aram,  ri's  and  Arab,  xoram  are  genuine  Indo-European  words,  as  well  as 
7re'A.a7oj  -peUigiis  and  x^'t'-'^^h^'  '  torrent,'  combined  by  Keller  with  Hebr. 
peleg  'canal'  and  ten  'bubble,  swell.'  Kop  'pasture'  and  Kopfa,  Caria;  and 
nvpa/iis  (Lat.  perramns)  are  of  obscure  origin. 

The  late  M.  Keiuin's  etymology  of  Ti6ai$iiiT<ra  from  ti  -|-  ^'^"^  is  as  improb- 
able, as  the  i^emitic  and  Egyptian  derivations  of  ariKis, '  hut,  fold,'  kioiv,  '  pil- 
lar,' iTKrivi\  'tent,' Ac!;8vpi;'6os,l;ibyrintli, and  x'ip'ros — hortus.  'Ayoupoj,' brick,' 
yi^ot — gypsutn,  and  irXivOos  'brick,  tile,'  appear  to  be  borrowed,  respectively, 
from  the  Assyrian  agunti  (through  tiie  Aramean-Arabic),  Amh.  gibs  and 
Hebr.  '^^?'?  =  *A)3i»'t  :=  -Kinve  and  this  by  metathesis  irAii/fl-.  Bapis,  '  tower,' 
is  the  Hebr.  "?'?;  xatras,  'felt,  carpet,'  is  compared  by  Sophocles  witJi  Sem. 
nD3=  KaXimTu,  (r/cfirafm.  The  Kfpa/ios  of  Iliad,  5,  387,  is  the  Hebr.  ^^P, 
'  net,  prison ' ;  while  AeVx))  represents  the  Sem.  (Aa/)  liskcih,  and  fidvSpa  '  mon- 
astery'  the  Arabic  mddaratun  (Aram.  mSddr).  Meyapov  and  Lat.  tugurium 
are  referred  by  Lagarde  to  Sem.  ii:,  to  which  may  be  added  also  Phoen.  mdgur 
and  Lat.  magalia-magaria.  Vliyapa,  '  the  underground  caves,  sacred  to  Dem- 
eter,'  are  the  same  as  Hebr.  '^7'i^  '  cave,'  and  the  proper  name  Meyapa  is  the 
Semitic  '^'J-?'?  (Georg  Hoffmann).  Sipis  'pit,  pitfall,  vessel,'  is  borrowed  from 
Hebr.  ^:"?  '  kettle,  cistern  '  (2  Sam.,  3,  2«),  and  x-^P"!.  !  citadel '  =  V?  (cf. 
Xapaicpia>^a) ;  eix$o\os,  'porch,'  is  connected  with  Syr.  '*'?'^^,  and  /idvSaAos, 
'bolt',  with  Assyrian  medihi,  ma'dnlu  (through  the  Aramean).  "Apt^os 
'grove,'  is  =:!"''?;  and  Yfcfupiz perhaps  =  Hebr. "'I'^J,  Aram.  ■^''"'^.  Stowasser's 
etymology  of  'macellum,  raacellotae'  from  Semitic  '^'jP?,  plur.  ^■'^??  is  very 
probable. 


*  npbs  ^di^ov, '  west-ward,'  may  be  connected  with  Semitic  pd/yrt  '  dark,  obscure  conntry.' 
It  is  tlie  same  Sem.  stem  wliicli  we  tind  in  '  Sophene'  and  'Siphnos,'  rv^wf,  Hispaaia'= 
Sjrart'a,  of  wliieli  'Etrirepia  is  ttie  geiuiine  (irfeic  designation. 

t  Melqiut  =  Mrlflv-qart,  also  found  in  Meliltertes  ai;d  MaAi'ica  'rbf 'HpoKAea-'A^ai^outrioi 
=  Ma^i'cap.  Zens  fj.ei\i\LO^  19  the  terrible  Jlolocb  (^Melecb).  Keller's  etymology  of 
'HpaKAi)s, '  who  is  none  but  tbe  Syrian  Arcbal  or -ApxaAev?  from  Sem.  7JT  'go  about,' 
-I-  article  A(i(Oi  cannot  be  accepted. 

JAuao-is  of  Strabo  being  merely  an  attempt  at  a  popular  etymology  from  avw. 
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Among  Greek  names  of  clothing  and  ornaments  from  the  Semitic  we 
notice  as  most  interesting  x''""'"''  {KiBtiv;  see  Univ.  Circulars,  81,  75) ;  fiavSi-r], 
'  woolen  cloak,'  =  Hebr.  ''P  '  garment ; '  KlSapis  and  utrapis  from  the  Persian ; 
(rdpamv,  '  linen  cloth,'  from  Arab,  sahnninnltm,  '  cloth  made  in  Saban  ; '  d66i'ri 
=  V'^^;  fiera^a,  /jLara^a,  etc., :=  Aram.  ^'Pf??  (a  transposition  of  ptT'Di) ;  Kap- 
naa-o!,  'fine  flax,'  from  Sanskr.  Icarpdm,  through  Hebr.  °?7^  i  !'nd  Lat. 
'mappa'  =  Hebr.  "i??,  for  ma'afdr,  'covering.'  KexpicpaKos,  'heail-dress,' 
&icr<Tos,  (TifSdv,  yocffi'TnoD,  etc.,  are  doubtful  as  regards  tlieir  etyuKjlogy; 
while  (papos,  TrerrKos,  fxavLaiCTjs  and  fxaviaKov,  vclkt]  and  'aimiletnm,'  claimed 
by  some  as  Semitic  loan-words,  are  rather  Indo-European. 

A  great  many  utensils  and  vessels  have  derived  tlieir  names  from  ihe 
Semitic.  I  will  mention  here  Kili<iir6s,  Cyprian  Si0o>vos,  kI^ktis,  k\oi^6s- 
k\ouI36s,  (Tolkkos,  "iySis  (?),  a^dBjuara,  'rope';  ^aptrjTros-  marsupium,*  and 
fidpayya,  'horse-whip.'  So  also  70^0x01',  ya^eVa,  etc. ;  ya^dpiov,KdSos,  KaKKa^rj 
=  X'''rpa^^i"lt;  Ki$u)piov,  'goblet'  =  ""°?  and  t/Ja/cos^T?.  KdpTa\os,  'basket; ' 
K6\a(pos,  KoKanrijp,  and  Latin  '  alapa  '+,  as  well  as  pd^Sos,  a^iv-q,  apiri],  ire'^eKus, 
raudus,  'bronze' ;  fffiiKr],  'pruning-knife,'  (nr6yyos,  Aa/i7ras,  fxiffa^os  and  vvis 
suspected  by  various  authors,  since  the  days  of  Bochart,  of  Semitic  parent- 
age, prove  to  be  descendants  of  Japheth.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
amussis  (Stowasser  ^  Hebr.  'umtnalh);  matta  (Keller  = '^?P) ;  Homeric 
&Xet(rov\  yavX6s  '  milk-pitcher ; '  Kdynfos — lagena,  'flagon;'  ilpxv — orca  and 
others.  Ki^Ha.^  T-qpa;  'dXfjLOs,  'round-stone,  mortar,'  ayava,  aixfii^,  07kos, 
yav\os,  'vessel,  ship,'^  \a^pujVLOs,  ^a(n6s  ■  TroT-iipioi/,  lend  themselves  to  a 
Semitic  as  well  as  to  an  Indo-European  etymon.  'USdywn  (Allien.,  XI, 
470)  is  perhaps  =  Egyptian  heli,  'vessel.' 

Names  of  food  derived  from  the  Semitic  are  fidpi/a  =  I? ;  iraAdBi],  '  fig-cake,' 
=  Aram,  diblteliha  ;  x<"'('')'"''"  [x'^i^'^ves],  and  Latin  '  mamphula '  =  Syriac 
mavputd.  From  the  Egyptian  keresUd,  'a  bread,'  we  have  niWaaris  (Hero- 
dot.,  II,  77). 

'E\4<pas,  so  confidently  derived  by  most  scholars  from  e\  (=:  Arab,  article 
a/)  +  ecfos  ^  Sanskr.  ibha,  appears  to  be  a  genuine  Greek  noun,  connected 
with  aKip6s ;  'ebur,'  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  Coptic  ehou-\-  Lat.  suffix  -r. 
'Epi<pos,  connected  by  Lagarde  witli  3-iy,  is  related  to  Old  Irish  heirpp  (for 
eirb,  erib)  and  Latin  '  ari-etem.'  Byzantine  (aydpiov  is  the  Arab.  Icatbu 
zagdriijun.  "l^aXos,  derived  by  Ciiist.  Meyer  from  Arab.  'u/;i7,  'iij,cil,  'deer,' 
is  rather  ::= 'i -f- ^a\os  {^(TKaKos).  Kd/j.TiKos,  {Vav-)  ya/tTjXa,  OLKa^aKa  and 
yafj.d\  are,  of  course,  from  the  Semitic  ■'^■',  as  well  as  \1s,  'lion'=:  Hebr. 
^".2,  while  \fa!v  may  be  connected  with  Sanskrit  ravant,  ramna,  'roarer.' 
"Ovos  cannot  be  combined  any  longer  with  'asinus,'  but  rather  with  Latin 
'  onus,'  the  donkey  being  '  the  beast  of  burden.'  The  derivation  of  asinus  is 
yet  obscure.  Sumero-Akkadian  aiiau  should  not  be  brought  to  the  front 
"Opul  has  been  ingeniously  derived  by  Lagarde  from  Semitic  mx,  '  be  quick,' 
(cf  Assyr.  lurdxu,  'steenbock').  K^iros  and  ttIStikos,  'monkey,'  are  of  very 
doubtful  origin,  the  former  probably  belonging  to  an  East-African  language. 
Keller's  derivation  from  Hebr.  IP.,  =  "  Handthier,"  is  too  ingenious  to  be 
true.  II  The  same  is  the  case  with  his  etymology  of  wdpSo!,  pardus,  from 
Hebr. "'"'?  '  sprinkled,'  whence  irdpSaAis,  and  by  piopnlar  etymology  also  TrdvS-qp. 
Tl6pi.s  cannot  be  derived  from  Sem.  "i?,  'young  heifer,'  but  belongs  to  Gothic 
frosts.     Tavpos,  again,  is  very  doubtful. 

Among  names  of  birds  there  are  derived  from  the  Semitic  :  aPaprai  ("i3N) ; 
ay6p  (luy)  ;  7p5iJ/  {Univ.  Circulcirs,  81,  7.5  f.).  'Wis;  ireAcKdy,  ireXeK^vos  and 
X^vviov  are  Egyptian  loan-words.  'AXeKrap  and  raas  have  not  yet  been 
determined  as  to  their  origin;  aleris.,  K(w<pos,  corvus  and  turtur,  borrowed 
by  several  writers  from  the  Hebr. '''.)? ;  al  +  inD  (= 'the  crowned  bird'), 
ID*,  ^l^y  and  in  (or  "^''"'l)  are  good  Indo-European  nouns. 

Of  other  animals  we  notice:  KpoK6Set\os  from  the  Syr.  Njisip  (=:  Latin 
Chalcedonius,  Greek  KapxvSiii"os) ;  its  Egyptian  name  was )?ifsAu  [or  emsah), 
the  x''/^"!""  of  Herodot.,  II,  69;  x^M'^'^f''^''  from  ■9^ ;  rapixos  from  Armenian 
tarek;  ^ifi^u^,  'silk-worms' from  BafilivK-q  =z  Ar:\h.  ma{n)bui/,  and  d0pants, 
a  fish  (Athen.,  VII,  312)  from  Egyptian  rem.  BaTpaxos,  apax^n,  Bifyos, 
(TKOpirios,  Kdpa0os  and  carabus,  aiis  and  ir7)i|'  are  of  Aryan  origin.     The  ety- 


*  For  fj.dpaiKOs  from  ixipyifroi  =  tM^D. 

JiKaKKa^ri  =  'AKKa^rt,  uame  for  Carthage— 3py= 'height,  hill,' an  appropriate  desig- 
nation of  the  elevated  ancient  city. 

t  Derived  by  Stowasaer  from  the  same  Hebr.  noun  kSlappoth,  with  wliich  Keller  con- 
nects Greek  KukAwi//  and  J^alin  '  Codes.'    They  are  all  of  Iiido-Eiiropean  origin. 

§  From  the  Semitic  are  also  rauAwt'iTt?  and  Tai^Aos,  island  near  Malta  (=^  Melitc:  Hein. 
m&ritd,  'salvation'). 

II  Neither  can  ^ukAos  (^axAos,  ij.vxXo<;)  be  connected  with  a  Semitic  word  whose  Arabic 
form  IB  mukldd. 


mology  of  yxdvis,  70801  (Wharton,  'from  the  Phoenician')  and  KoXa/xls  is 
not  yet  established. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  following  names  of  plants,  fruits  and  trees 
were  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans :  Papaxivr)  =  Hebr.  15??  ;  ydyos 
=  U  *  ;  intibiis,  evrupos  =  Arab,  hindub  ;  ^epatpois  =  Syr.  zardpist ;  (iCdvioy  ^= 
Syr.  zinzd)i  and  (iCu(poy=:zzuzfd.  Kaa-iras  {not  KaSiirasl),  'dodder,'  istheAram. 
K'';!?'?;  and  icaiiuv,  according  to  P.  Kretschmer,  the  Hebr.  TO?;  K(\v<pos=^ 
Hebr.  *qCliiJdh ;  ipvKos ^=  '^J?  ;  jivdaiov  =  Egyptian  men(a.  'AfivySdArt  (aiuyg- 
dala)t  =  ■^'"'7^P  =  'precious  gift  of  God;'  BaXaia-rtov  =  Syr.  tSa  ;  f^evos 
(later  eySeXos),  from  D'J^v'and  Kdyyafrom  ^.^!].  K^TTavon (KoStiyea  and  KuSiiyea) 
'  small  fig,'  is  the  Syr.  quttno ;  Kmpos  and  Kmeipoy=  Hebr.  ^?'^,  and  KvirdpKraos 
(Lat.  cupressus)  the  nnsu  of  Genesis,  6,  14,  from  Baetrian  vohUkereli,  'pine- 
wood.'  S-ija-Ufioy  represents  .Vrab.  susim  ;  o-uita/uicos  Hebr.  ^^!?^[,  and  ydpSos 
the  Sanskr.  naladu,  through  Ilebr.  T}^.  Latin  duracinns  (Sopdntvoy)  is  the 
Sem.  durdqiii,  tind  kiki,  ic'iKiyoy  the  P'fJT',  '1""/?  of  Jon.  4,  6-l('.  Foreign  words 
are  also  ay^fxwyqj  apysfjiwytj,  X^tpiov,  Xut6s,  l>6Soy  and  aoijffoy.  Keyxpos,  irpdcov 
-porrum,  Skkti^Aos — jialma  (Amer.  Journ.  Pliilol.,  XIII,  228-9),  xepdnoy, 
'  shell  of  the  Acacia,'  irXdrayos,  boid-l>6a,  taxus  and  fiaXdxv  (Lat.  nialva)  must 
be  upheld  as  good  Indo-European  nouns;  while  (tIkvs,  irwiri,  (rlx<jiioy,  sirpe 
and  lasirpe  are  of  doubtful  etymology. 

It  is  but  natural  to  find  borrowed  from  the  Eastern  languages  many 
Gfreek  names  for  spices,  as  they  were  Oriental  products  and  imported  into 
Greece  by  Phoenician  merchants.  Thus  we  have  axS-n  from  Hebr.  D'V™  and 
and  '^^■'?^,  and  this  again  from  the  Sanskrit,  whence  its  synonym  ctyaA.A.oxoi' 
was  borrowed  directly.  'Afiu/ioy,  the  Aram,  '^'i^,  was  a  species  of  AijSavoj, 
from  the  Semitic  I?^  'white,'  whose  plural  '^''J?'?  was  transferred  to  Greece 
as  \iBavioT-6s.  BdX(rafiov  is  the  Hebrew  ^?'?,  and  $S4x\a.,  $S4xxtoy  the 
";■'?  of  the  Old  Testament.  Ka(r{(r)la  from  the  Hebr.  ^i"??  goes  back  to 
Egyptian  khizi-t  and  this  again  to  the  Japanese  kei-shin  (heart  of  the  cinna- 
mon), ultimately  borrowed  from  the  Chinese;  kittio  is  the  Hebr.  '^^P,  and 
KivydiJioifioy  may  be  from  'il!^  -f-  suflix  -mon.  Kp6Kos  is  a  loan-word  from 
Sanskrit  kunkmna  through  Hebr.  D'^7'?  (<"/.  Lat.  corcota),  and  Kvixtyov  from 
Hebr.  PO?.  AijSoi'  (xifiayoy)  is  the  taS  (older  lat),  and  o-ripa^  (storax)  the 
'"!?.  (=:  f »/')  of  the  Old  Testament.  KrjpiJs  and  /■tjtiV?),  however,  appear  to 
be  of  Indo-European  origin,  as  well  as  iidxe-ri  and  (T)j.ipyn  {<TiJ.vpoy) ;  while 
fi.ippa  is  the  Hebrew  "iD  (Arab,  murra).  NiTomoy  '  oil  of  almonds,'  is  a  wrong 
reading  for  ixiTuirov,  from  Egyptian  met  (an  ointment).  "Ttriraiiros  is  the 
Hebr.  ^^'^  and  x^X^dyv  (galbanum)  the  ^^?'?n  of  Exod.  30,  34. 

One  of  the  best-known  loan-words  is  dpjtafiwv  from  P^^'?.  (for  older  'arra- 
bon).  KepKovpos  and  7aCA.os,  names  for  ships,  are  from  the  Arab,  qxlrqur  and 
Hebr.  ^T^,  while  jSSpts  from  the  Egyptian  barl-l. 

Of  weights  and  measures  I  will  mention  as  undoubtedly  foreign:  $d6os, 
Kd$os,  adrov,  K6pos  and  ty,  tyioy.  Lagarde  derives  vXdaTiy^  from  nDSD  + 
suffix  -177-. 

Oriental  words  for  money  etc.,  are  yd^a,  Sape7Kos%,  k6xxv0o^  -^z  '!''•";  and 
jxajxixwyus  from  Aram.  V'^^'Q ;  ixya.  is  the  Phoenician  mind,  and  0-17X05  (aUXos) 
the  Aram.  '*7i?'^ — "A^a^,  'reckoning  board  ',  is  from  Sem.  pas,  the  ancients 
reckoned  in  the  dust.  Bv0Xos,  $i0Xos  is  the  writing-material  imported  from 
BiffXos,  Phoenic.  gitbll,  and  irairi/poj  the  same,  manufactured  in  Bour  (Coptic 
Pa-bour).     AeXros  and  StcpBepa,  however,  are  not  borrowed. 

Mtiny  words  for  instruments  are  from  the  East:  e.g.,  0dp0iTos  (Arab. 
barbat) ;  yiyypos  and  ri77pas;  'A0(ti0ds  nn<\  ambubaiae;  Kiyupa.  and  Kiyvpas 
( ■'^^?,  from  Egypt,  kn'in'wrn).  MaydSts  may  be  the  Sem.  ^^''i  (from  P^)  > 
vd$Xas  (vaiXas)  is  certainly  the  Aram.  *<v?-^  from  Egypt.  iifl,  and  (ra/iPiiKii 
the  Aram.  *<  ?'?. 

Imported  minerals  often  retained  their  foreign  names.  Thus  $aptt^  (Sem. 
■13,  Persian  bora)  ;  yirpoy,^  natron,  from  Hebr.  "'f?^.  and  this  from  Egypt,  ntr. 
The  derivation  of  ijXeKrpoy  and  KCKTo-tTepos  is  not  certain,  but  not  likely  from 
the  Semitic;  nor  is  /iCTaXXoy  from  Arab,  mdlala, '  to  forge.'  m6xv0os,  ii6xv- 
0Sos,  usually  combined  with  ''1?  is  now  compared  with  Prussian  alwis  (lead), 
from  Ostyakian  totpa.  For  yd<l>6a  compare  .\rab.  naft,  Pers.  naj't,  from  the 
Zend  nap,  'be  moist';  Keller's  combination  of  /J-a^a  and  "??;  opiyrj,  opvxh 
(Lat.  arrugia)  and  '^■J'"'y,  is  worthless.  S^upis  (<r/iipis)  is  usually  derived 
from  Hebr.  1''??  and  XP^"^^  f''om  V'ln  (Assyrian  xura^u).  Hebr.  barzel,  from 
Egyptian  pirdl,  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of  Lat.  ferrum. 


*  IlapaSeia-i?  goes  back  to  Persian /(n-arf75,  the  plur.  of firdaus. 

t Changed  in  Latin  to  amandula  and  amaudula,  after  the  analogy  of  mandere  'to  chew, 
munch,' 
X  'ip«XM'7i  however,  is  Indo-European. 
lAirpov  is  a  later  change  on  Greek  soil. 
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Also  innnv  precious  stones  preserved  their  originni  form  under  a  sliulit 
Greek  disguise;  llius  a\i0a<rTpoi  (-ov)  =at-l>afiat,  A/i^fluerros  {aft^Bwroy) — 
.\riil>.  'iiimsllun ;  taairis  is  tlie  IIel)r.  ■"'P'f;;  trd:r(pfipos  tlie  Old  Teslaiuoiil 
■^'SP,  from  Sanskrit  fanipriiit,  'amatusa  Saturno  planeta',  and  0ripv\\os  = 
Sanskrit  lyiWuriVi,  '  the  Vidiirian  stone.'      On  (<T)fiipaySos  see  Am.  Joiirn. 

Phil.,  xiri,23i. 

Of  names  for  we.ipons,  etc.,  we  notice  (iipos  from  the  Aram.  *<?'? ;  xvpfiatria 
=  Aram.  '*'??7?.  Ma-i'j^.affioy  and  <raii<(i-lipa  are  also  biirro\ve<l,  wliile  A<ivxi. 
^dxo'P".  oitrris  and  I-at.  motelUis  appear  to  lie  Indo-Kiiropcan  ;  so  also 
ifiTfXos  and  fforpvs,  derived  l>_v  Lagardo  from  .'^omitic  nonns.  Ohos,  vinnni. 
as  well  as  the  Semitic  I"  seem  to  be  from  a  coniuKm  Central-Asiatic  source, 
riyapTov,  'grap-slone'  is  the  Aram.  *'!??^V;  xipoivov  (carenum)  =  the  .Assyr- 
ian kiiranu,  Aram,  ^r"^!^ ;  vixrap  =  "^Pi?^  I"  '  smoked  wine,'  and  atKfpa  the 
Aram.  x^ri?. 

Words  not  specially  classified  are  $a.a-avos,  'touch  stone,'  from  jea;  (oKna- 
Tioy  (Cyprian)  '  picture'  =  ITebr.  oS'.  Kl8Si}\os,  derived  by  Lagarde  from 
a"'^,  appears  to  be  an  Indo-Enro]iean  adjective;  so  also  ko\o06s.  Lagarde 
combined  \firpa, '  leprosy,'  with  Ilebr.  ^"!^,  'leper'  and  v$pt5  wilh  ^^7?*'  'wan- 
tonness.' SxeXiriv  is  derived  by  Geo.  HoflTmann  from  Syr.  silnclda  =  .Vs.syr. 
Mlamdu  'corpse.'  Latin  idus,  from  Etruscan  itus,  may  be  the  same  as 
.Semitic  'Id,  'cd=  'beginning  of  the  month.'  The  Roman  ides  were  cele- 
brated almost  on  the  same  day  as  the  Semitic  '  id. 


E  in  tutti  e  tre,  tutte  e  tre.    By  L.  E.  Menger. 

(Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  University  Philological  Association,  November 
IS,  1892. 

The  paper  first  discussed  the  previous  theories  as  to  this  e.  These  are : — 
(n)  Salviati  thought  it  eriuivalent  to  a  shortened  cioi  (omues,  id  est  tres) ; 
(6)  Ascoli  suggested  that  it  was  et,  but  said  nothing  to  substantiate  such  a 
view  ;  (c)  Blanc  saw  in  it  the  masculine  plural  article  (',  which,  in  old  te.xts, 
is  often  replaced  by  c;  (rf)  The  last  writer  on  the  subject,  Ileinricli  Morf 
(Zurich,  1892),  rejects  these  three  explanations^ but  offers  no  better. 

The  object  of  the  wriicr  was  then  stated  to  be  (o)  To  show  that  Morf's 
objections  to  Blanc's  theory  (c  above),  are  invalid  ;  (6)  To  give  his  own 
objections;  and  (c)  To  prove  that  .Ascoli's  suggestion  (6  above)  is  correct. 

a.  Morf's  first  objection  to  supposing  this  c  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
masculine  plural  article  i  he  founds  on  the  assertion  (originated  by  Diez)  that 
the  Italian  does  not  employ  e  as  article  in  such  a  construction  as  tutii  E 
caTO//i,  and  therefore  it  {e)  cannot  be  the  article  in  tntlietre.  This  is  incor- 
rect; a  cursory  glance  into  texts  of  early  Italian  (as,  for  example,  the 
"  Dodiei  Conti  Morali,"  or  the  works  of  Albert!  or  Eurcelo)  will  reveal 
many  such  constructions  {tutti  e  frnii,  tutti  e  beni,  tiilli  e  fatii,  etc.)  His 
second  is  that  authors  who  employ  e  as  an  article,  when  they  use  the  con- 
struction of  tutti  with  a  numeral,  write  tutti  A  Ire,  and  not  tutti  E  tre.  This 
is  also  incorrect.  The  "  Dodiei  Conti  Morali,"  Boccaccio,  Zent>ne  da  Pistoja, 
Pulci  and  Burcelo,  all  use  e  as  the  article,  but  only  Puici  employs  tutti  A  Ire, 
the  others,  as  well  as  him.self  in  many  instances,  writing  tuiti  E  tre,  tutti  Ire, 
iutti  el  tre  and  tntti  &  tre. 

b.  The  writer's  reasons  for  supposing  this  e  not  to  be  the  equivalent  of  i'  are : 
(a)  tutti  I  tre  is  never  written ;  this  would  have  been  the  cjise,  in  at  least  a  few 
instances,  if  there  had  been  a  consciousness  that  the  e  was  the  same  as  ; ; 
(6)  In  no  instance  is  e  used  for  le  (the  feminine  plural  article).  Therefore, 
if  in  tuttE  e  tre  the  e  cannot  be  the  feminine  article,  it  cannot  be  the  mascu- 
line in  tutti  e  tre,  for  it  is  illogical  to  .say  it  is  an  article  in  one  construction, 
and  not  in  the  other;  (c)  e,  as  an  article,  is  sometimes  written  e\  but  never 
thus  between  tutti  and  a  numeral  (as  tntti  ^  tre).  This  furni.shes  another 
reason  for  believing  that  it  is  not  the  article  in  tutti  e  Ire. 

c.  The  e  is  believed  to  be  equivalent  to  el.  There  is  no  contradiction  im- 
plied in  making  it  the  article  in  tutti  e  cavalli  and  the  conjunction  in  tutti  e  tre, 
for  parallel  to  tutti  E  cmmtli  we  have  tulli  i  cavnili  to  guide  in  translating  the  e 
as  t;  but  no  such  parallel  (as  tutti  i  tre)  exists  for  tutti  e  Ire,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  no  analogy  between  it  and  Iutti  e  cavcdli  to  prevent  us  from  ex- 
plaining the  e  in  the  former  as  et.  The  use  of  it  in  thi.g  construction  (tulli 
e  tre)  came  about  as  follows:  The  older  texts  always  use  the  long  form  of 
the  numerals,  and  show  venti  E  due,  trenta  E  tre,  etc.  (instead  of  venlidue,  etc.) 
From  such  enipluynienta  feeling  was  established  that  when  a  smaller  numeral 
followed  a  larger,  there  should  be  a  copula  or  connection  between  them. 


This  was  carried  from  constructions  where  the  greater  factor  did  not  include 
the  less  (vcutieire)  to  those  where  it  did  do  so  ((«((t  e  tre).  The  lack  of  direct 
analogy  between  tutti  and  venti  is  no  argument  against  such  h  supposition, 
for  the  e  was  introduced  in  both  cases  with  reference  to  the  ire  which  fol- 
lowed, and  not  with  regard  to  tutti  and  reuli  which  preceded.  The  analogy 
started  with  the  small  numerals  (examiik-s  ctdlccted  in  examination  of  the 
texts  prove  this),  and  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  larger. 

Pointing  towards  a  conclusion  of  this  kind  (that  e  is  et),  is  the  way  we 
find  this  e  written  in  the  edition  of  Boccaccio  consulted  (Venetia,  1471), 
where  bv  the  side  of  tulli  tre  and  (ii(/i  e  Ire  occur  tulli  ET  Ire  and  tiUtidtre. 


The  Evangile  aux  Femmes,  an  Old  French  Poem. 
By  GicoKGE  C  KEinKL. 

(Abstruct  of  a  paper  rejul  before  Ihe  University  Pbilolitgical  Association,  November 
18, 1892  ) 

This  poem  has  been  the  sidjject  of  some  little  discussion  among  Romance 
scholars  of  late  years;  the  poem  is  a  well-known  one,  a  fact  which  is 
evinced  by  the  frequent  references  to  it  which  one  finds.  The  most  import- 
ant literature  on  the  subject  is  as  follows: 

1.  Marie  de  Cotupifigne  d'apres  L'Evangile  aux  Femmes.  Par  M.  Con- 
stans.  Paris,  Vieweg,  1876  (Extrait  du  Tome  III  du  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^ 
historique  de  Compiegne).     8vo.,  8G  pp. 

2.  Zeitschrift  fiir  Eomanische  Philologie  I,  pp.  337-3-50 :  Ed.  Mall,  Noch 
einmal :  Marie  de  Compiegne  iind  das  "  Evangile  aux  femmes." 

3.  Same  journal,  VIII,  pp.  24-.S6 :  L.  Constans,  L'Evangile  aux  femmes. 

4.  Same  journal,  VIII,  pp.  449-45.5:  Ed.  Mall,  Zum  sogenannten  Evan- 
gile aux  femmes. 

At  first  the  point  under  discussion  was  whether  Marie  de  Compiegne 
was  identical  with  Marie  de  France,  the  celebrated  Anglo-Norman  poetess. 
When  this  had  been  decided  in  the  negative,  the  question  of  interpolations 
came  into  prominence;  this  hinged  chiefly  on  the  relative  value  to  be  assigned 
to  each  of  the  seven  MSS.  which  contained  the  poem.  This  is  a  matter 
which  has  never  been  settled,  as  it  is  a  very  complicated  one  owing  to  the 
strange  way  in  which  the  testimony  of  the  various  MSS.  disagrees. 

It  is  indeed  a  knotty  problem, — that  of  the  relations  existing  between 
the  MSS.  Constans  (in  Xo.  1  above)  came  to  the  conclusion  that  very 
little  could  be  asserted  in  regard  to  it.  Mall  (in  No.  2)  divided  the  MSS., — 
he  knew  of  only  four  at  that  time, — into  two  families ;  of  the.se  he  considered 
the  Isle-de-France  family  to  be  the  original  one,  from  which  the  Picard 
family  had  been  derived  later.  He  posits  seven  lost  MSS.,  besides  admit- 
ting one  case  of  crossing. 

Constans,  having  discovered  two  new  MSS.,  rejected  (in  Xo.  3)  Mall's 
scheme  and  replaced  it  by  a  very  elaborate  one,  in  which  he  posits  fourteen 
lost  MSS.  and  admits  four  cases  of  crossing. 

But  Mall  (in  No.  4)  rejects  this  scheme  as  almost  wholly  fanciful,  not 
to  say  contrtidictory.  He  merely  mudilies  his  former  scheme  slightly,  pos- 
iting seven  lost  MSS.  as  before. 

Lastly,  there  has  been  discovered  a  new  MS. 

When  these  various  schemes  were  tested  by  means  of  the  collation  of 
three  of  the  MSS.,  together  with  the  already  published  texts,  it  was  found 
that  none  of  them  were  at  all  satisfactory. 

By  means  of  a  rough  table  of  corresponding  quatrains,  the  MSS.  are 
readily  divided  into  four  distinct  groups  to  begin  with.  With  the  aid 
of  a  more  accurate  table  of  line  correspondences,  we  are  enabled  to 
greatly  improve  this  rudimentary  scheme.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary 
to  divide  the  MSS.  into  three  groups  of  contemporaries;  the  object  of 
tjiis  being  to  make  reasonably  sure  that  a  MS.  of  an  earlier  group  was 
not  copied  from  one  of  a  later  group,  while  within  a  group  no  such  dis- 
crimination is  to  be  made.  By  now  examining  in  \vhich  MSS.  a  certain 
line  occurs,  such  additions  to  the  scheme  are  made  as  will  account  for  the 
presence  of  that  particular  line  in  each  of  the  M.SS.  where  it  is  found.  By 
this  means  we  have  introduced  five  lost  MSS.  into  the  scheme,  and  three 
cases  of  crossing  are  admitted. 

Our  next  resource  is  the  investigation  of  the  word-variants.  Following 
here  the  .same  general  plan  as  before,  we  arrive  (being  further  aided  by  a 
few  general  arguments  drtiwn  from  Ihe  character  of  certain  of  the  MSS.) 
at  our  final  MS.  scheme  of  seven  known  MSS.,  eight  posited  ones  and  three 
cases  of  crossing. 
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The  poem  itself  is  a  satire  upon  women,  and  is  quite  cleverly  done. 
It  is  divided  into  quatrains  upon  a  single  rhyme  with  twelve  syllables  to 
the  line.  The  greatest  intrinsic  interest  of  the  poem  lies  in  the  ingenious 
way  in  which  the  satire  is  brought  out.  The  poet  in  each  quatrain  begins 
by  mentioning  some  supposed  good  quality  in  women,  but  in  the  last  line 
he  always  gives  it  such  a  sarcastic  turn  that  just  the  opposite  effect  is 
produced. 

Five  different  theories  have  been  ))Ut  forward  as  to  who  was  the  author 
of  the  poem.  They  are  all  readily  rejected,  except  the  very  indefinite  one 
that  the  author  was  some  unknown  monk  who  lived  in  or  near  Paris. 

The  date  of  the  poem  has  never  been  well  estalilished ;  but  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  probable  dates  of  the  various  M.SS.  leads  us  to  place  it  at  about 
1250. 

Mall  has  thrown  some  doubt  about  the  name  of  the  poem  having  origi- 
nally bt-en  Evangile  aux  Femmes,  but  as  the  name  occurs  in  six  of  the  seven 
MSS.,  we  are  warranted  in  considering  his  objections  as  not  well  founded. 


A  New  Explanation  of  Hor.  S.  i.  lO.  25-30.  By  George 
O.  Keidel. 

The  text  of  Keller  and  Holder's  Editio  Critica,  1869,  is  as  follows: 
25  cum  uersus  facias?  te  ipsum  percontor,  an  et  cum 

dura  tibi  peragenda  rei  sit  causa  Petilli  ? 

scilicet  oblitus  patriaeque  patrisque  Latini, 

cum  Pedius  causas  e.xudet  Puplicola  atque 

Coruinus  patriis  intermiscere  pelita 
30  uerba  foris  malis,  Canusini  more  bilinguis. 

This  is  tiie  text  as  it  is  established  by  the  authority  of  the  M.SS.,  and 
unchanged  by  means  of  emendation. 

A  consideration  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  passage  as  a  whole 
is  all  that  is  here  intended. 

These  six  verses  of  Plorace  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  at 
least  a  dozen  different  explanations  have  been  offered.  See  especially 
Poppendieck's  dissertation,  lSli5.  Some  try  to  explain  the  passage  as  the 
MS.S.  give  it,  and  others  alter  the  text  more  or  less.  The  explanations  of 
the  first  sort  hinge  upon  the  words  malis  intermiscere.  Some  say  that  here 
is  a  case  of  the  infin.  after  a  finitfe  verb,  others  of  the  ace.  and  infin.  with 
eos  to  be  supplied  as  the  ace.  subject  of  intermiscere ;  yet  others  think  that 
Horace  wrote  intei'miscere  by  a  species  of  brachylogy  for  intermisceri  or 
intermixta.  Of  those  who  alter  the  text,  some  would  transpose  lines,  others 
would  alter  single  words;  the  most  famous  suggestion  is  that  of  Bentley, 
who  proposed  to  change  oblitus  to  oblitos.  Poppendieck  considers  this  very 
plausible,  but  thinks  that  he  himself  has  something  better  to  offer.  He 
considers  biUnffuis  to  be  the  ace.  pi.  and  not  the  gen.  sg.  as  all  the  other 
editors  do.  This  word  would  tlien  refer  to  Pedius  Publicola  atque  Coruinus 
instead  of  to  Canusini,  and  would  be  the  ace.  subject  of  intermiscere.  I  do 
not  consider  this  as  good  an  explanation  as  Bentley's. 

Weidner  (Neue  Jahrb.  f.  Phil.  u.  Paed.,  1886),  in  the  last  four  verses  only 
places  a  comma  after  exudet,  and  an  interrogation  point  after  bilinguis.  He 
then  considers  Puplicola  atque  Coruinus  as  in  apposition  to  the  subject  of 
malis.  Kiessling  does  not  explain  very  clearly  how  he  takes  the  passage, 
but  he  paraphrases  it  as  follows: 

"  wenn  du  den  Petillius  verteidigst,  wirst  du  vermutlich,  wiihrend  du 
doch  siehst  wie  sich  ein  Pedius  und  Messalla  in  ihren  Reden  abmiihen  (urn 
sich  jedes  Fremdwortes  zu  enthalten),  es  vorziehen  statt  reinen  Lateins  das 
griechisch-lateinische  Kauderwelsch  der  Canusiner  zu  reden?  " 

Starting  from  this  basis,  I  would  punctuate  : 
25  cum  uersus  facias,  te  ipsum  percontor,  an  et  cum 

dura  tibi  peragenda  rei  sit  causa  Petilli, 

scilicet  oblitus  patriaeque  patrisque  Latini, 

cum  Pedius  causas  exudet  Puplicola  atque 

Coruinus,  patriis  intermiscere  petita 
30  uerba  foris  malis,  Canusini  more  bilinguis? 

Here  the  subject  is  contained  in  malis,  v.  30,  and  is  the  supposed  jnsti  tier 
of  Lucilius,  who  has  been  speaking  above.     Oblitus,  v.  27,  limited  by  scilicet, 


is  in  apposition  to  the  subject  in  mulis.  Intermiscere,  v.  29,  is  the  infin.  after 
malit,  and  the  clause  beginning  cum  Pedius,  v.  28,  gives  the  time  of  malis. 

Translation,  ^Vhen  you  write  poetry,  I  ask  you,  or  even  when  you  have 
the  hard  case  of  Petillius  to  defend,  would  you,  forsooth  forgetting  your 
native  land  and  Pater  Latinus,  prefer  to  mingle,  like  a  two-tongued  Canu- 
sian,  words  sought  from  abroad  with  those  handed  down  from  our  forefathers, 
whilst  Pedius  and  Coruinus  Puplicola  toil  over  their  cases? 

Lorjical  Connection.  In  this  way  the  connection  of  vv.  20-35  becomes 
much  more  intimate;  finst  the  justifier  of  Lucilius  praises  his  mixture  of 
Greek  with  Latin  ;  Horace  replies  that  anyone  can  do  that ;  then  the  former 
to  prove  his  point  adduces  the  mixing  of  wines ;  whereupon  Horace  breaks 
out  into  an  astonished  question,  and  asks  him  whether  he  would  use  Greek 
words  in  poetry  or  in  pleading  before  the  bar,  when  the  two  noted  orators, 
Pedius  and  Coruinus,  have  set  him  the  example  of  studiously  using  nothing 
but  the  purest  Latin  ;  finally  Horace  brings  in  the  anecdote  of  how  he  him- 
self was  stopped  by  Quirinus  when  he  attempted  to  write  Greek  poetry. 


Krates  of  Mallos  and  Columbus.     By  A.  Gudeman. 

(Read  at  tlie  meeting  olllie  University  Philological  Association,  October  28,  1892.) 

No  biograjdier,  no  lecturer  on  Columbus  fails  to  enumerate  the  so-called 
prophecies  regarding  the  existence  of  a  Western  Continent  from  Plato's 
Atlantis  down  to  Seneca,  Dante,  P.oger  Bacon  and  the  Imago  Mundi.  Taken 
by  themselves  these  vague  imaginings  are  certainly  extremely  interesting; 
brought  in  connection  with  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  however,  they  are 
singularly  irrelevant,  for,  if  the  discoverer,  as  we  are  constantly  informed, 
had  a  knowledge  of  these  predictions,  one  would  suppose  that  the  trifling 
obstacle  of  an  intervening  continent  might  effectually  have  deterred  even 
a  more  intrepid  navigator  from  attempting  to  reach  India  by  sailing 
westward. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  recall  an  ap|iarently 
forgotten  fact  that  1500  years  before  CoUmibus  was  born  this  idea  of  reach- 
ing India  by  cro.ssing  the  Western  Ocean  had  crystallized  into  a  concrete 
reality  in  the  mind  of  one  of  the  greatest  philologians  of  antiquity.  For, 
according  to  Strabo  (I,  ch.  31),  Krates  of  Mallos  in  his  commentary  to  the 
Odyssee  makes  Menelaus,  to  him  as  historical  a  personality  as  Columbus  is 
to  us,  reach  India  by  sailing  from  (Madeira,  not  so  far  from  Palos,  across  the 
Western  Sea.  Now  Strabo  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Guarino  and  printed 
at  Rome  in  1470,  being  thus  one  of  the  earliest  of  iuciniabula;  it  is,  there- 
fore,not  intrinsicall3'impO!-siblethatToscanelli,  whose  famous  letter  appeared 
some  years  later,  or  even  Columbus  may  have  noticed  this  very  passage,  for 
Strabo's  geography  was  one  of  the  most  widely  read  books  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  the  great  geographers  and 
physicists  of  the  day. 


Chrysippos  and  Varro  as  Sources  cf  the  Dialogus 
of  Tacitus.     By  A.  Gudeman. 

{Abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  University  Philological  Association, 
October  28,  1892.  Tbe  paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  January  number  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Philology.) 

After  some  introductory  remarks  on  Source  Researches  in  general,  and 
the  .sources  of  the  Dialogus  in  particular,  the  writer  proceeds  to  show  by 
an  examination  and  comparison  of  Quintilian  and  Pseudo  Plutarch's  Hep 
TiaiSuiv  ayoiyns  that  both  writers  are  indebted  for  some  of  their  material  to 
a  common  source,  the  nep!7rai5ai;'a7t<)77)j  of  the  Stoic  Chrysippos.  This  point 
being  established,  the  writer  enumerates  and  discusses  a  number  of  remark- 
able verbal  parallelisms  as  well  as  coincidences  in  the  subject  matter  between 
Ps.  Plutarch  and  the  Dialogus,  which  again  leaves  no  doubt  of  their  common 
indebtedness  to  the  same  Stoic  writer.  Thereupon  a  few  unmistakable 
traces  of  Varro's  influence  upon  the  Latin  treatise  are  dealt  with,  attention 
being  finally  drawn,  by  way  of  cumulative  evidence,  to  two  ajra|  \ey6ix(va 
in  the  Dialogus  which  reappear  in  the  fragments  of  Varro's  Catus,  de  liberis 
educandis,  a  work  which,  in  its  turn,  is  also  indebted  to  Stoic  treatises  on 
this  subject ! 
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Article  I. — On  Adaptation  of  Suffixes  in  Congeneric  Classes  of  Substantives:. 
By  Mai'rice  Bloomfield. 

The  term  adaptation  is  used  in  this  paper  "  to  designate  the  infusion  witli 
some  definite  pnimnialical  or  lexical  value  of  a  formal  element,  ori^'iii;iII.v 
either  devoid  of  anv  special  fiinclional  value,  or  jHisscsscd  of  a  value  wliicli 
has  faded  out  so  compKtcly  as  to  mako  this  infusion  iiossible."  The  <ii/«ii( 
in  siii(7,  sang,  sunr/,  orifjinallv  due  to  phonetic  cjuises,  carries  with  it  tcmjioral 
distinctions.  The  present  participle  passive  lec/imini  {ealis),  b_v  its  associa- 
tion with  the  paradigm  of  the  present  indicative  passive  of  lefjo,  evolved  a 
wliole  .series  of  forms  which  were  felt  as  second  persons  passive,  lef/ebrimini 
and  the  rest.  In  men  and  feel,  phonetic  variations,  tlie  change  of  vowel  is 
felt  to  he  a  plural  sign,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  nominal  suffix 
-en  in  oxen.  The  influence  of  this  process  of  adaptation  is  then  traced  bv 
Professor  Bloonifield  in  the  form  vois,  which  is  due  to  oSois,  both  paits  of 
the  body,  and  also  in  designation  of  parts  of  the  body  by  lieteroclitic  stems 
in  r  and  n:' rjirap,  iecur,  'liver,'  oSSop,  iiber,  'udder,'  tap,  dsrg  (Vedic), 
'  blood,' /enmr,  'thigh,'  -peter  in  aeci-piter,  'wing,'  ^rop,  viscera,  orKoip,  nuts-  {s) 
eerda,  'dung,'  and  a  number  of  others.  The  next  group  is  that  in  which 
parts  of  the  body  are  designated  by  other  heteroclitic  declensions  in  the 
oblique  case.«,  as  in  the  case  of  oi/aros  (gen.),  'ear,'  firsnas  (gen.  Vedic), 
'head,'  ami  others  in  which  the  r.-formalion  prevails  throughout  the  Ger- 
manic group.  The  same  principle  of  adaptation  is  applied  to  the  .■Armenian 
designation  of  parts  of  the  body,  which  show  the  prevalence  of  the  7i-form. 
The  Imlo-European  word  for  limb  represented  by  membrum  'seems  to  have 
fallen  under  the  ban  of  this  adaptation  of  the  n-  r-  suffix.'  Gothic/o/its  and 
tuiit>us  are  next  discus,sed  ;  then  the  assimilation  of  the  words  for  '  right '  and 
'left,'  designations  of  birds,  animals  and  plants,  designations  of  divisions  of 
time,  and  finally  adaptations  in  other  substantival  categories. 

Article  II. — Analogy  in  the  Semitic  Languages.     Pari  II.     By  Abel  II. 

HUIZINGA. 

In  this  paper  Dr.  Huizinga  takes  up  the  principal  instances  of  analogical 
formation  in  the  Semitic  languages. 

Class  I.  Analogical  formations  in  the  inflection  of  the  verb,  or  in  the 
formation  of  verbal  derivatives  with  reference  to  the  different  classes  of  verb- 
stems. 

Class  II.  Analogical  formations  involving  changes  and  confusion  in  vocal- 
ization. 

In  the  third  and  concluding  paper  of  the  series  (Vol.  XIT,  2.  Whole 
Ko.  46),  Dr.  Huizinga  discusses  an.alogical  formations  in  the  inflection  of 
the  sulistantivfs  and  tlien  takes  up 

Class  III.  Analogical  formations  with  reference  to  the  formative  elements 
of  words. 

Article  III, —  On  Paroxytone  Accent  in  Tribrach  and  Dactylic  Endings.  By 
Francis  G.  Allinson.  ' 

In  his  memor.ible  dissertation  'Der  Noniinalaccent,'  Professor  B.  I. 
Wheeler  hays  down  the  rule  that  words  with  dactylic  ending  which  were 
origin;ilIy  oxytone,  chan^'e  into  paruxytones  as  a  compromise  between  the 
original  (I.  E.)  oxytonesis  and  the  special  Greek  accent. 

This  rule,  which  has  been  called  tlie  'dactylic  law,'  is  impugned  by  Dr. 
Allinson  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  of  all  the  material  presented  by 
the  language.     From  this  examination  it  appears — 

1.  That  trochaic  oxytones  either  remain  oxytone  or  become  paroxytone. 

2.  Tliat,  in  general,  tribrachs  and  dactylics  fare  alike  even  in  anastrophe. 

3.  That  in  active  compounds,  pyrrhics  (whether  dactylic  or  tribrach)  are 
paroxytone  because  the  tendency  to  '  recession '  was  arrested  midway  by  the 
desire  to  accent  the  last  member. 

Article  IV. — The  Evolution  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  English.  By  Albert 
S.  Cook. 

In  this  paper  Professor  Cook  traces  the  successive  steps  by  which  the 
Lord's  Prayer  attained  to  its  present  form  in  English,  beginning  with  typ- 
ical or  standard  Old  English  forms,  and  proceeding  through  to  Wyclif  (1380), 
Tyndale  (1534),  the  Geneva  Bible  (1-557),  the  authorized  version  to  the 


revised  version.  In  an  appendix  the  text  of  the  Latin  VuU'ate  and  the  texts 
of  the  various  Old  English  renderings  are  presented  clause  by  clause. 

In  the  Notes,  Profe.'^sor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson  gives  a  couple  of 
Avestan  Etymologies  ;  Professor  V.  B.  Tarbell  emjdiasizes  a  somewhat  neg- 
lected construction  of  the  Infinitive  after  Expressions  of  Fearing  in  Qreek, 
where  we  have  not  the  normal/«(i-  to,  but  the /ear  that;  Professor  Henry 
Wood  clears  up  Two  SprUche  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  ;  and  the  Editor 
with  reference  to  a  recent  article  by  Professor  J.  K.  Wheeler  On  the  Con- 
struction of  Tufxavai,  throws  out  the  suggestion  that  Tvyxavui  has  been  drawn 
by  analogy  into  the  couslruction  of  <l>Bat><o. 

Under  Reviews  and  Book  Notices,  Professor  EuoEN'  Wilhelji,  of  Jena, 
discusses  The  Fravashis,  by  Aerpai  Meherjibhai  Palanji  Mudun,  Wahrmund's 
Nenpe.rxische  Sprache,  and  his  edition  of  iluhaenimaed's  Monsieur  Jourdain  im 
Quarubdi).  E.  P.  Morris  reviews  Sonnenschein's  Rudens;  J.  Dvnelet 
Prince,  Eliot's  Finniih  Grammar  ;  James  M.  Gaknett,  Slratmann-Bradley's 
Middle-English  Dictionary  and  Pollard's  English  Miracle  Play.n,  Moralities  and 
Interludes;  and  the  Editor,  Rosselli's  Edition  of  Shelley's  Adonais  and  Ken- 
yan's 'AB-Qvatuv  troKireta  of  Aristotle. 

Under  the  head  of  Reports  summaries  are  given  of  Zeiischrift  der  Morgen- 
landischen  Gesellschaft  (W.  Muss-.\rnolt),  Revue  dePhilologie  (M.  W.  Hum- 
phreys), Jlermes  (E.  G.  Sihler),  Englische  Studien  (.iLBisiiT  S.  Cook). 

In  Brief  Mention  the  Editor  has  something  to  say  about  Scott's  Transla- 
tion of  Cidpurnius,  and  Shuckburgh' s  edition  of  Sidney's  Apologiefor  Poeirie,  and 
calls  attention  to  one  or  two  points  in  Greek  Syntax. 

Receiit  Publications.    Books  Received. 


Vol.  XII,  No.  2.     Whole  No.  46. 

Article  I. — Analogy  in  the  Semitic  Languages.  Part  III.  By  Abel  H. 
Huizinga.     (See  above.) 

Article  II. — Servivs  on  the  Tropes  and  Figures  of  Vergil.  By  .John  Lev- 
erett  Moore.     The  object  of  tliis  investigation  is  to  discover — 

I.  Did  Servius  proceed  upon  any  system  of  classification  previously  deter- 
mined by  which  tropes  and  figures  were  to  be  grouped  together  according 
to  some  recognized  principle  of  arrangement  ? 

II.  To  what  extent  in  his  treatment  of  tropes  and  figures  did  Servius  draw 
from  the  works  of  those  who  had  preceded  him? 

The  former  question  is  answered  in  the  negative.  The  latter  involves  an 
examination  of  the  grammarians,  and  the  answer  to  this  question  Dr.  Moore 
has  undertaken,  with  Servius  as  the  point  of  departure,  to  indicate  not  only 
the  agreements  but  the  differences  as  well.  The  Tropes  are  considered  under 
the  various  heads — Meluphora,  Synecdoche,  Metonymia,  Exoche,  Antonomasia, 
Epilhelon,  Onomatopoeia,  Catachresis,  Acyrologia,  3Ietalepsis,  Allegoria,  Aenig- 
via,  Ironio,  Inrisio,  Diasyrmos,  Sarcasmos,  Astismos,  (a<rTe'i(Tp.6s),  Anilphrasis, 
Kv<l>ri/j.i(T/j.6s,  Litotes,  Oxymornm,  Ilypallage,  Periphrasis,  Perissologia,  Hyper- 
baton,  Anastrophe,  Tmesis,  P<jirenthesis,  Hysteroprotcron  or  Hysleroloyia,  Syn- 
chysis  and  Hyperbole. 

The  second  paper  in  No.  47  discusses  the  Figures  which,  according  to 
Servius,  comprise  ex  Sia  Suo7v,  Antiptosis,  Graecae  Figurae  with  the  Schemata 
Lexeos:  Prolepsis,  Zeugma,  Syllepsis,  Homoeoteleuton,  Hirmos  {€!pjj.6s),  Anaco- 
luthon,  Climax,  Soloecismus,  and  of  the  Vitia  Sermonis:  Oicenphaton,  Pleonas- 
mos,  Tautologia,  Epexegesis,  Auxesix,  Ellipsis,  2'apinosis,  Cacosyntheton,  Amphi- 
bolia.  These  are  only  a  part  of  the  long  list  of  terms,  the  Servian  use  of 
which  has  been  studied  by  Dr.  Moore,  who  holds  out  the  promises  of  a 
Lexicon  to  Servius. 

Article  III. —  On  the  Ancient  Armaiiati  Version  of  Plato.  By  Fred.  C.  Cony- 
BEARE.  In  this  article  Mr.  Conybeare  gives  the  various  readings  involved 
by  the  Armenian  version,  as  compared  with  Schanz's  edition.  To  this  table 
he  adds  a  list  of  the  forty  readings  of  the  inferior  codices,  which  not  being 
adopted  by  Schanz,  can  be  detected  in  the  Armenian.  He  then  proceeds  to 
enumerate  the  characteristics  of  the  version,  which  are  peculiar  to  itself  and 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  (ireek  codex,  and  finally  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  the  version  wa.s  made  from  a  text  from  which  the  codex  Vaticanus  A  is 
more  or  less  remotely  derived.  It  was  made  at  latest  early  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  may  well  have  been  copied  from  a  MS  of  Plato,  which  was  a 
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hundred  years  old,  so  that  it  is  not  rash  to  assume  that  it  represents  a  text  as 
old  as  tlie  Clarkian  codex.  Now  the  codices  C  D  are  so  closely  related  to 
the  Clarkian  tliat  tiiey  are  hardly  independent  witnesses  to  the  text.  It 
may  therefore  be  claimed  for  the  Armenian  that  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is,  after 
the  Clarkian  codex,  the  oldest  independent  witness  to  the  text  which  we 
possess. 

ArlicU  IV. — On  Digamma  in  Post-Homeric  Ionic.  By  Herbert  Weir 
Smyth.  The  oliject  of  Professor  Smytli's  study  is  to  follow  the  traces  of 
post-Homeric  Ionic  in  literature  and  in  inscriptions.  In  literature  the  dis- 
proportion between  tlie  cases  of  the  retention  of  F  and  tliose  of  its  neglect 
is  proof  enough  that  the  sound  was  practically  dead  in  Asia  Minor  at  least 
by  the  year  700  B.  C,  and  in  Athens  by  the  commenrenient  of  the  sixth 
century.  In  Asiatic  Ionic  inscriptions  there  are  no  examples.  A  few  are 
found  in  Insular  Ionic  (tlie  Ionic  of  the  Kyklades),  some  in  Western  Ionic 
(the  Ionic  of  Euboia  and  Rhegion).  But  the  (.  halkidiau  vase  inscriptions 
cannot  be  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence  until  we  are  certain  of  the  prove- 
nience of  the  vases;  and  the  existence  of  the  character  p  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Naxos  and  Aniorgos  is  not  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  sound.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  F  must  have  disap- 
peared from  the  ordinary  speech  of  the  Ionic  Dodekapolis.  At  the  same 
time  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  the  belief  of  some  .scholars  that  wher- 
ever we  hare  a  trace  of  F  in  Homer  the  verse  in  question  is  Aiblic.  In  the 
earliest  period  of  the  Ionic  cultivation  of  the  Epos,  p  may  have  been  a 
living  sound  in  certain  parts  of  Ionic,  while  in  others  it  may  have  passed 
out  of  existence. 

Under  the  head  of  Reviews  and  Book  Notices,  Minton  Waeeen  gives  an 
analysis  of  Bonnet's  Le  Latin  de  Greyoire  de  Tours  ;  Charles  W.  Super,  a 
survey  of  Recent  Sapphic  Literature;  and  M.  D.  Learned,  a  notice  of 
PJeiffer's  Klinqer's  Faust. 

Reports  of  Romania  (H.  A.  Todd),  o(  Jahrbiicherfiir  Philologie  u.  Paedayogik 
(W.  E.  Waters  and  William  O.  Sproull),  and  Journal  Asiatique  (\V. 
Muss-Arnolt). 

Under  Correspondence  Professor  Jebb  replies  to  Professor  Humphreys. 

Brief  Mention. 


Vol.  XII,  No.  3.     Whole  No.  47. 

Article  I. — Servius  on  the  Tropes  and  Figures  of  Vei-gil.  Second  Paper.  By 
John  Levekett  Moore.     (See  above.) 

Article  II. —  Ueber  Pick's  Vergleichendes  Worlerbueh  der  Indogermanischen 
Sprachen.     Von  Hermann  Collitz. 

In  this  article  Profes.sor  Collitz  gives,  first,  a  general  characteristic  of 
Fick's  work,  which  occupies  a  relation  to  the  earlier  etymological  works 
by  Pott,  Benfey,  Bopp  and  Curtius  similar  to  that  which  was  occupied  by 
Schleicher's  compendium  to  previous  treatments  of  comparative  grammar. 
The  characteristic  of  both  works  lies  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  primal 
language,  lies  in  the  application  of  the  historical  method  to  pre-historic 
epochs.  Scbleicher's  reconstructions — once  looked  upon  as  a  questionable 
additament,  which  the  student  had  to  put  up  with — are  beginning  to  be 
considered  more  and  more  as  the  strong  .side  of  the  compendium  ;  and  what 
is  true  of  the  reconstructive  method  in  grammar  is  destined  to  be  held  true 
of  tlie  reconstructive  method  in  etymology.  Fick's  work  is  not  like  Pott's, 
a  museum  of  '  find.s,'  some  of  the  highest  importance,  some  utterly  insignifi- 
cant. It  is  not  a  confused  and  confusing  mass,  but  a  systematic  collection 
of  modest  compass  and  simple  arrangement,  intended  to  bring  up  before  the 
mind's  eye  a  past  epoch  of  culture.  Curtius'  Etyniologie,  it  is  true,  has 
much  of  the  material  in  common  with  Kick,  but  Professor  Collitz  implies 
that  Curtius  works  backward  to  chaos,  Pick  works  forward  from  cosmos. 
After  a  general  vindication  of  the  reconstructive  method,  Professor  Collitz 
proceeds  to  point  out  the  diflierences  lietween  the  fourth  edition  and  its  prede- 
cessors, and  incidentally  introduces  as  the  etymology  of  'Aryan'  the  Old 
Indian  ary-ds,  with  the  same  radical  that  is  found  in  apurros  and  the 
Greek  prefix  dpi-  in  api-yvanos,  api-SetKeros  and  elsewhere. 

Article  III — Did  Philochorus  quote  the  'MTivaioiv  no\neia  of  Aristotle  ?  By 
J.  H.  Wright. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  prove  that  Philochorus,  writing  before  306 
B.  C,  or  less  than  twenty  years  alter  the  composition  of  the  'Aerjvalav 
iroAiTfi'a,  quoted  it  as  Aristotle's.     The  fragments  of  the  Atthis  of  Philo- 


chorus show  that  he  frequently  quoted  from  earlier  historical  writers  and 
authorities,  and  it  is  a  priori  likely  that  he  would  have  quoted  from  the 
work  of  so  distinguished  a  writer  as  Aristotle,  and  while  the  coincidences 
between  the  fragments  of  his  Atthis  and  the  'A.  tt.  may  in  part  be  accounted 
for  otherwise,  the  probability  that  he  used  the  'A.  ir.  as  Aristotle's  and 
quoted  it  as  Aristotle's  is  raised  to  a  certainty  by  the  inferences  that  we  are 
obliged  to  draw  from  Pint.  Them.,  10  (comp.  Cat,  5),  ami  Aelian,  de  Nat. 
Animal.,  12,  35.  In  Plut.  Them.,  10,  Aristotle  is  cited  as  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  Areopagus,  in  the  lack  of  public  funds,  provided  each 
soldier  with  eight  drachmae,  and  thereby  filled  the  ships  of  war.  This 
coincides  with  the  account  given  in  "A.  ir.,  c  23.  Then  follows  the  story  of 
the  dog  of  Xanlhippus,  which  we  find  again  in  Aelian  and  there  credited 
to  Aristotle  and  Philochorus.  While  this  story  does  not  occur  in  the  'A.  jr. 
still  the  inference  is  warrantable  that  Philochorus  was  one  of  Plutarch's 
sources  for  the  passage  of  the  Them.,  and  doubtless  an  immediate  source. 
The  introduction  of  the  name  of  Aristotle  into  the  story  of  the  dog  is  doubt- 
less due  to  a  blunder  of  Aelian  or  his  authority,  but  serves  to  show  that  both 
Plutarch  and  Aelian  or  his  source  had  been  reading  the  account  of  the  battle 
of  Salamis  by  Philochorus,  in  which  the  name  of  Aristotle  was  cited  as 
authority.  "  If  Philochorus,  the  careful  historical  student  and  writer,  who 
lived  and  wrote  at  Athens  in  the  generation  immediately  following  Aris- 
totle'.s,  looked  upon  the  'Mj^vaioiv  TroAireia  <is  Aristotle's,  should  we  hesitate 
so  to  do  ?  Ought  we  not,  if  need  be,  to  discard  our  previous  conceptions  of 
Aristotle's  literary  characteristics  and  mental  habits  for  a  larger  and  more 
catholic  conception,  rather  than  accept  the  highly  improbable  alternative 
that  Philochorus  was  deceived  ?" 

Article  IV — Aristotle  on  the  Public  Arbitrators.     By  Thujias   Dwight 

GoODEl.L. 

In  this  paper  Professor  Goodell  draws  from  the  newly  discovered  'A9T)yaiai/ 
iro\iTela  such  information  as  can  be  drawn  therefrom  about  the  SiamiTai. 

Article  V. — Oritical  Notes  on  the  Dialogus  of  Tacitus.    Bj  A.  Ghdeman. 

A  number  of  notes  and  emendations  which  have  grown  out  of  a  critical 
and  exegetical  edition  of  the  Liialogus.  The  first  half  is  given  here,  the 
remainder  in  No.  48. 

Professor  Kobinson  Ellis  has  a  Note  on  CalUmachus,  Lauacr.  Pallad.  93- 
97 ;  and  Professor  Shorey  undertakes  to  emend  Parmenide-s,  102  A.  B., 
reading  ifa  reKecus  av  {hvl)  fi  and  transposing  /iri  so  as  to  read  /terexwra  rh 
ixkv  hv  oixrias  tov  elvai  uv,  ju?;  ovaias  Se  tov  <M^>  ^Tvai  U7j  ov,  ei  fxeWet  TeKeus 
eli/ai,  rh  5e  fi^  ov  /xi)  ovaias  fiiv  toS  fiij  cTi/ai  ov  (omitting  /xij  before  w), 
oiiaias  5e  rov  ehai  /u.^  ov,  €t  Kal  Tii  /lij  "oy  ai  TcAe'ois  fii)  farat.  [For  the  trans- 
lation and  exegesis  the  article  must  be  consulted.  Professor  Shorey  returns 
to  the  charge  in  a  recent  review  of  Jowett's  Plato.  To  me  it  seems  that 
the  text  is  inexpugnable  except  as  to  'Iva  reAeois  o5  shai  p  where  Damascius 
evidently  read  something  else.  The  construction  of  oiiaias  with  the  gen.  of 
the  articular  inf.  is  perfectly  defensible.  If  ova-ia  and  rh  fh<u  are  used  as 
parallels  and  if  you  can  say  ouata  uvtos  why  not  ovaia.  tov  (hail  The  neces- 
sity of  a  substitute  for  inllexion  annuls  distinctions  between  the  articular 
and  the  anarthrous.  And,  moreover,  the  resultant  sense  seems  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  tenor  of  the  pa.ssage. — B.  L.  G.] 

In  a  note  on  Cartilago  Professor  George  Hempl  justifies  the  derivation 
of  the  word  from  carunculago — a  derivation  suggested  by  J.  G.  Vossirs  in 
his  Etymotogicon  (1662),  p.  111. 

Under  Reviews  and  Book  Notices  M.  D.  Learned  gives  a  conspectus  of 
Paul's  Grundriss  der  germanischen  Philologie  and  makes  some  remarks  on 
Johannes  Rentsch's  Johann  Elias  Schlegel;  Maueicb  Bloomfield  presents 
an  elaborate  criticism  of  Karl  Brugmann's  Grundriss  der  vergleichenden 
Grammatik,  Bund  lu.  II,  and  C.  T.  Williams  commends  the  new  Vollbrecht's 
Worterbuch  zu  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

The  Reports  comprise  Rheinisches  Museum  (W.  Muss-Arnolt),  Hermes 
(E.  G.  Sihler),  Journal  Asiatique  (W.  Muss-Arnolt). 

Under  Brief  Mention  the  Editor  takes  up  a  number  of  points  suggested 
by  Lamberton's  vpSs  with  the  accusative;  Wilamowit^s  Commentariolum  Gram- 
maliaim  IV;  Hulden's  Cyropaedeia;  Strachan's  Herodotus  VI. ;  Monro's 
Homeric  Grammar ;  Laltmann's  Selbslandiger  u.  bezogener  Gebrauch  der  Tem- 
pora  in  Lateinischen. 

Recent  Publications.     Books  Received. 
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Vol.  XII,  No.  4.     Whole  No.  48. 

Article  I. — On  the  Old  Armenian  Version  of  Plato's  Imus.  J5v  l'iu:i).  t'. 
CONYBKAIIK. 

A  trilii'iil  examination  of  (lie  Old  Ariiionian  version  of  Plato's  Laws 
proves  a  very  close  kinship  between  the  original  of  the  Armenian  to  the 
Codex  I'arisinus  Xo.  1807,  and  that  tlie  Armenian  version  was  made  from 
a  text  of  the  same,  whioli  thon^h  elosely  akin  to  the  I'aris  codex  was  not 
a  mere  copy  but,  if  anytliing,  older  in  its  traditions.  \  specimen  of  the 
Armenian  text,  with  the  Greek  beneath  the  .\rmenian  eqnivalent,  shows 
the  word  for  word  literalness  of  the  version  and  its  availability  for  critical 
purposes. 

Article  IT. — OontribiUions  to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Veda.  Fourth  Series. 
By  M.vuRicK  Bloomfikld. 

The  lirst  subject  taken  up  in  this  series  is  the  meaningof  the  root  j/iip,  the 
primary  value  of  which  is  determined  as  'smooth  over,'  '  efface,'  from  which 
comes  the  secondary  meaning,  'destroy.'  The  origin  ofjaldsah  and  its  kin- 
dred is  next  attacked,  and  resolves  itself  into  'urine.'  Under  the  third 
head  Victor  Henry's  Thirteenth  Book  of  the  Atharva-Veda  receives  warm 
commendation  as  a  whole  and  close  criticism  in  detail. 

Article  III. — Critical  Notes  on  the  Dialogus  of  Tacitus.     By  A.  Gudeman. 
Continued  and  concluded  from  No.  47. 


Article  V — OoHhe's  '  Etpenor.'     By  Henky  Wood. 

.\fter  an  examination  of  the  various  theories  as  to  the  substructure  of 
personality  in  this  famous  fragment,  Professor  Wood  gives  an  elaborate 
exposition  of  his  own  theory,  which  is  based  on  a  study  of  Goethe's  life  at 
the  period  when  he  composed  Klpenor.  Eli)enor  is  identified  with  Fritz 
von  Stein,  the  same  figure  who  appears  as  Felix  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  and 
the  correspondences  in  detail  are  made  to  sustain  the  identification. 

Nates. — Ad  nova  Fraymenta  Antiopes.  By  Robinson  Ellis.  On  the  Text 
of  Holber(fs  "  Jeppr  pna  Biergct."     By  Daniel  Kilham  Dodg'e. 

Reviews. — A.  V.  Williams  Jachon's  Aveslan  Alphabet  (Hermann  COLLixa) ; 
Hoffmann's  Gi-iechische  Dialckte  (E.  W.  Hopkins);  Kluge's  Fttjmologisches 
Wortcrbuch  ( W.  Mus.s-Arnolt)  ;  Humphrey^  Antigone  (Charles  Forster 
Smith). 

Reports. — Summaries  of  PhUologus  (C.  F.  Smith  and  J.  H.  Kirkland) 
and  of  Gcrmania,  C.  F.  Raddatz. 

Under  Brief  Maition  the  Editor  notices  FenneWs  Indo-European  Vowel 
Syste)7i;  3Jarlin's  Facsimiles  de  3Iamiscrils  Orecs;  Max  Biidinger's  Poesie  und 
Urkunde  bei  Tlmkydide.'i;  Bicse's  Oriechische  Lieder  in  Auswuhl ;  Ramsay's  Latin 
Prose  Cmnposition  ;  Cook-Wilson  on  iiit ;  Freeman's  History  of  isicily  ;  Butcher's 
Aspects  of  the  Greek  Geriius  ;  and  Headlam's  Election  by  Lot  al  Athens. 

Recent  Publications.     Books  Received. 

Index  to  Vol.  Xll  prepared  by  W.  Muss-Arnolt. 


PROCEEDINGS   OF   SOCIETIES. 


Scientific  Association. 

October  'J8.— At  a  business  meetios  the  lollowing  were  elected  officers  for  the  year  1892-93 : 

Presiilent:  Fabian  Franklin. 

Vice-Presi'leitt :  J.S.Ames. 

Secretary:  E.  A.  Andrews. 
November  !6. — One  hundred  and  sixth  regular  meeting.    Professor  Franklin  in  the  chair. 

President  Oilman  spoke  on  the  Aspects  of  Scientific  Work  in  America  in  1S92.    A 
discussion  followed,  in  which  Dr.  Franklin  and  Dr.  Remsen  took  part. 
December  21. — One  huudred  and  seventh  regular  meeting.    Professor  Franklin  in  the 

cbair.    Dr.  C  L.  Poor  spoke  on  Comets,  Past  and  Present. 

JPhiloXogical  Association. 

October  28. — One  hundred  and  twentieth  regular  meeting.    Professor  Gildersleeve  in 

the  chair.    Forty-eight  members  present. 
Papers  read : 

Oratorical  Limitations  of  the  Greek  Imperative,  by  C.  W.  E.  Miller.    (See  p.  17.) 

Varro  and  Chrysippus  as  Sources  of  the  Dialogus  of  Tacitus,  by  A.  Gudeman.    (See 
p.  25.) 

Krates  of  Mallos  and  Columbus,  by  A.  Gudeman.    (See  p.  25.) 
November  18.— One  huudred  and  twenty-first  regular  meeting.    Professor  Gildersleeve 

in  the  chair.    Thirty-three  lifembers  present. 
Papers  read : 

The  Evangile  aux  Femmes ;  an  old  French  Poem,  by  G.  C.  Keidel.    (See  p.  24.) 

E  in  '  tutti  e  tre;  tutte  e  tre,'  by  L.  E.  Mknger.    (See  p.  24.) 
December  IG.— One  hundred  and  twenty-second  regular  meeting.    Professor  Gildersleeve 

in  the  chair.    Seventy-five  members  present. 
Papers  read : 

A  Study  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  by  Professor  Price,  of  Columbia  College. 

Solution  of  Some  Problems  in  the  Dialogus  of  Tacitus,  by  A.  Gudeman. 

SistoriceU  and  Political  Science  Association. 

Meetings  from  October  14  to  December  16. 
The  Statistics  of  Farm  Values  and  Mortgages,  by  F.  C.  Waitk. 
Congress  and  Congressional  Work,  by  E.  T.  Lee. 
American  Indians  and  Colonial  Institutions,  by  J.  A.  James. 
Blaew's  Atlas  Major  and  the  Naming  of  the  Mississippi:   a  Critique  of  Dr.  W.  B. 

Scaife,  by  J.  S.  Reeves. 
Recent  Methods  of  Institutional  Study,  by  C.  M.  Andrews. 
Slavery  in  Connecticut,  by  B.  C.  Steineb. 
A  Nineteenth  Century  Monastery,  by  J.  S.  Bassktt. 

J^athematical  Seminary, 

October  19,  26.— 
The  History  of  Determinants,  by  J.  M.  Willard. 
The  Life  of  Rlemann,  by  J.  Eiesland. 
The  Life  of  Crelle,  by  W.  W.  Landis. 
The  Life  of  Sophie  Germain,  by  A.  Cohew. 


November  2,  9,  IG,  23,  30.— 

Cauchy's  Fundamental  Ditferenlial  Equations  in  the  Theory  of  Funclions,  by  T. 
Ckaig. 

Beltrami's  Transformation  of  Caucby's  Equations,  by  T.  Craig. 

The  Most  Important  Measures  of  Curvature,  by  A.  Cohen. 

Cavalieri  and  his  Method  of  Indivisibles,  by  C.  M.  Bkst. 

Life  of  Roberval  and  History  of  the  Cycloid,  by  T.  H.  Taliaferro. 

Derivation  of  the  series  tan— i  y,  by  T.  Craig, 

History  and  Theory  of  Infinite  Products,  by  E.  P.  Manning. 
December!,  14,21.— 

Infinite  Products,  continued,  by  E.  P.  Manning. 

Parallel  and  Axial  Co-ordinates,  by  C.  E.  Comstock. 

Hindoo  Mathematics,  by  C.  R.  Duvall. 

Wallis'  Method  of  Obtaining  ir,  by  E.  P.  Manning. 

Physical  Setninary. 

The  following  papers  have  been  presented  at  recent  meetings  of  the  Physical  Seminary : 
Distribution  of  Lines  in  the  Spectra  of  the  Elements,  by  J.  S.  Ames. 
Eange  of  Molecular  Action,  by  G.  O.  Squier. 
Color  Sensation,  by  A.  DeF.  Palmkr,  Jr. 
Modern  Steam  Engines,  by  E.  R.  Caricuoff. 
Aberration,  by  R.  R.  Tatnall. 
Dust  Phenomena,  by  A.  M.  Morrison. 

Baltimore  Naturalists*  Field  Clab, 

October  IS. — The  following  officers  were  elected : — 

Preside  tit :  B.  Sollers. 

Vice-President :  .1.  F.  Arthur. 

Secretary:  H.  \V.  Britcher. 

Chairman  Zoological  Section:  R.  P.  Bigelow. 

Chairman  Geoh-gical  Section :  S.  L.  Powell. 

Chairman  Botanical  Section:  J.  P.  Ix>TSY. 
Papers  read : 

New  Geological  Maps,  by  G.  H.  Williams. 

Food  of  the  Oyster,  by  J.  P.  Lotsy. 

Young  STen's  Christian  Association, 

Oetober  5. — Preliminary  Rteeting  of  Committees. 

October  13.— Address  by  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks.    Subject:  Humanity  finds  its  Perfect 

Development  only  in  Christianity. 
October  17. — Reception  to  the  new  members  of  the  University  in  the  Gymnasium. 
October  3U.— Missionary  Addresses  on  Japan,  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Lawrence,  of  Baltimore, 

and  on  China,  by  Rev.  John  Pott,  of  China. 

December  6.— Memorial  Service  for  Henry  E.  Crook,  a  member  of  this  Association,  who 

died  November  29th.    At  a  business  meeting  a  draft  of  a  new  Constitution  was  read. 

Seventy-four  men  have  been  admitted  to  the  Association  this  year.    Regular  meetingi 

are  held.    A  Bible  Study  Class  has  been  organized.    The  Association  is  responsiblo  for 

one  meeting  a  week  in  a  city  mission. 
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RECENT   PUBLICATIONS. 


The  following  list  enumerates  recent  publications  by  those  who  have 
been  or  are  now  members  of  this  University.  It  is  printed  for  the  informa- 
tion of  their  colleagues  and  friends,  and  is  not  supposed  to  be  comjilete. 
The  last  previous  list  is  given  in  University  Circulars  No.  99.  Papers  in 
the  University  Circulars  and  Hospital  Bulletins  are  not  here  noted. 

Abboit,  a.  C.    The  Uncertainty  of  Detecting  the  Bacillus  of  Typhoid 

Fever  in  Suspicious  Drinking-Water.      {Medical  News,  Philadelphia, 

December  10,  1892.) 
Adams,  H.  B.     Christopher  Columbus  and  His  Discovery  of  America. 

[Studies  in  History  and  Polities,  November,  1892.) 
Adams,  H.  C.     Third  Annual  Keport  on  the  Statistics  of  Railways  to  the 

Interstate  Conuuerce  Commission.     {  Washington,  1S92. ) 
Finances  of  the  American  Revolution.     {The  Dial,  July,  1892.) 

Review  of  Sumner's  "The  Financier  and  the  Finances  of  the  Revo- 
lution."    {The  Dial,  Chicago,  June,  1892.) 

The  Railway  and  the  Farmer.      {The  Century  Magazine,  New  York, 

March,  1892.) 

Popular  Education  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  {Ib..Septemher,lS92.) 

A  Bureau  of  Railway  Statistics  and  Accounts.     ( 2'A«  Independent,  New 

York,  October  6,  1892.) 

Railway  Mileage  of  the  World  in  1890.   {Extra  Census  Bulletin,  No.  24.) 

Adlek,  C.     Christopher  Columbus  in  Oriental  Literature.     { Proceedings  of 

American  Oriental  Society,  1892;  Sladies  in  History  and  Politics,  ^892.) 

Note  on  Wni.  B.  Hodgson.    {Proc.  Anwican  Oriental  Society,  1892.) 

Report  on  the  Section  of  Oriental  Antiquities  in  the  U.  S.  National 

Museum.     (  Washington,  1891.) 

Alden,  Edmund  K.  The  Salvatiou  .\rmy  at  Work.  ( The  Christian  Union, 
November  2B,  1892.) 

Allinson,  F.  G.  Review  of  MuUer's  Historische  Grammatik  der  Hellen- 
ischen  Sprache.    {Am.  Journal  of  Philology,  Vol.  XIIT,  94-98.) 

Andrews,  C.  M.   The  Old  English  Manor.    ( The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1892.) 

Review  of  Fiske's  Discovery  of  America.  ( The  Christian  Union,  Novem- 
ber 5,  1892.) 

Andrews,  E.  A.  Bifurcated  Annelids.  {American  Naturalist,  September, 1802.) 

Experimental  Embryology.     {lb.,  July,  1892.) 

On  the  Eyes  of  Polychsetous  Annelids.  {Journal  of  Morphology,  Novem- 
ber, 1892.) 

Applegarth,  a.  C.  Pagan  Jurisprudence.  {The  Green  Bag,  Boston, 
November,  1892.) 

The  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania.     {Studies  in  History  and  Politics,  1892.) 

Arnolt,  W.  M.  The  Assyro-Babylonian  Months  and  their  Regents. 
{Journ.  of  Bibl.  Literature,  Vol.  XI,  and  Pph.,  1892.) 

Reviews  of  Studia  Biblica  et  Ecclesiastica,  II  and  III,  and  Keller's 

Lateinische  Volksetymologie  and  Verwandtes.     {American  Journal  of 
Philology,  Vol.  Xlli) 

Reports  on  Journal  Asiatique  and  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgen- 

llindischen  Gesellschaft.     {Ibid.,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  2.) 

On  the  Translations  of  the  Deluge  Tablets.     (Proceedings  of  American 

Oriental  Society,  April,  1892.) 

The  Works  of  Jules  0|)pert  (with  portrait).     {Haupt  and  Delitzseh's 

Beilrdge  zur  Assyriologie,  etc.,  Vol.  II,  523-556.) 

Bagby,  X.     Adverbs  in  Horace  and  Juvenal. 
Thesis  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Bassett,  John  S.  University  Extension  for  North  Carolina.  {The 
Southern  Educator,  February,  1892.) 

Bayley,  W.  S.  Fibrous  Intergrowth  of  Augite  and  Plagioclase  in  a 
Minnesota  Gabbro.     {American  Journal  of  Science,  June,  1892.) 

Beyer,  H.  G.  A  Lecture  on  Physical  Training  and  Gymnastic  Exercise. 
{Annapolis,  March,  1892.) 

BiBBiNS,  A.  On  the  Distribution  of  Cordylophora  in  the  Chesapeake 
Estuaries  and  the  Character  of  Its  Habitat.  (  Transactions  of  the  Mary- 
land Academy  of  Sciences,  1892.) 

BiLLiNGSjJ.S.  Ideals  of  Medical  Education.  {AddresaalYaleUniversity,lSQl.) 

Mortality  in  the  United  States.     {The  Chautauquan,  November,  1892.) 

Black,  J.  W.     Maryland's  Attitude  in  the  Struggle  for  Canada.     {Studies 
in  History  and  Politics,  1892.) 
Theais  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


Blacksheau,  C.  C.  Investigations  on  the  Sulphon-Phthaleius:  Dioxy- 
benzoyl-henzene  Sulphonic  Acid  and  Sulplion-Huoresceiu.  {American 
Chemical  Journal,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  6.) 

Bloomfield,  M.  Announcement  of  a  Vedic  Concordance  of  padas  and 
sacrificial  formulas.     {Proceedings  of  American  Oriental  Society,  1892.) 

Contributions  to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Veda.     {Journal  of  American 

Oriental  Society,  Vol.  XV,  No.  2.) 

The  Foundation  of  Buddhism.     {The  New  World,  June,  1892.) 

Review  of  Alfred  Hillebrandt's  Vedlsche  Mythologie,  Vol.  I  (Soma 

und  verwandte  Gotter.)     (/6.,  December,  1892.) 

Bond,  A.  K.  A  Case  of  Convulsions  following  Scarlatina.  {Maryland 
Mediad  Journal,  October,  1892.) 

Some  Minor  Therapeutic  Uses  of  the  Galvanic  Current.  {lb.,  Decem- 
ber 17,  1892.) 

Boone,  R.  G.  Results  under  the  Elective  System.  {Educational  Review, 
N.  Y.,  1892.) 

Bump,  C.  W.  Bibliographies  of  the  Discovery  of  America;  List  of  Public 
Memorials  to  Columl.us.     {Studies  in  History  and  Politics,  1892.) 

Cajohi,  F.     Draper's  Barograph.     {Colorado  College  Studies,  1892.) 

Evolntion  of  Criteria  of  Convergence.  {Bulletin  of  New  York  Mathe- 
matical Society,  Vol.  II,  No.  1.) 

Clark,  Wm.  B.  The  Eocene  of  the  United  States.  (  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey Bulletin  83.) 

The  Mesozoic  Echinodermata  of  the  United  States.     {lb.,  97.) 

Commons,  J.  R.  Protect  ion  and  Natural  Monopolies.  {Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics,  July,  1892.) 

Conn,  H.  W.  The  Feruientations  of  Milk.  {Experiment  Station  Bidletin, 
No.  9,  Washington,  1892.) 

The  Isolation  of  Rennet  from  Bacteria  Cultures.     {Science,  November 

4,  1892.) 

Some  LIses  of  Bacteria.     {I'he  American  Naturalist,  December,  1892.) 

Cook,  A.  S.     The  Art  of  Poetry.     {Boston:  Ginn,  1892.) 

The  Bible  and  English  Prose  Style.     (Boston:  Heath,  1892.) 

Crehore,  a.  C.  (Frederick  Bedell  and).  Equivalent  Resistance,  Self- 
induction  and  Capacity  of  Parallel  Circuits  with  Harmonic  Impressed 
Electromotive  Force;  The  Effects  of  Self-induction  and  Distributed 
Static  Capacity  in  a  Conductor.  {Philosophical  Magazine,  London,  Sep- 
tember and  December,  1892.) 

On    Circuits    Containing    Resistance,    Self-induction    and    Capacity. 

(American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  Chicago,  June,  1892.) 

Dewey,  J.  Green's  Theory  of  the  Moral  Motive.  ( Philosophical  Review, 
Boston,  November,  1892.) 

Dewey,  D.  R.  The  Relation  of  Social  Reforms.  {The  Open  Court,  Chicago, 
June  30,  1892.) 

Donaldson,  H.  H.  The  Extent  of  the  Visual  Area  of  the  Cortex  in  Man, 
as  Deduced  from  the  Study  of  Laura  Bridgman's  Brain.  (American 
Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  IV,  No.  4.) 

Ebeling,  H.  L.     a  Study  of  the  Messeniaca  of  Pausanias. 
Thesis  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Ely,  R.  T.    The  Economic  Revolution.    (The  Chautauquan,  January,  1893.) 
Elliott,  A.  M.     Lebrija  and  the  Romance  Future  Tense.     (Modern  Lan- 
guage Notes,  December,  1892.) 
Faust,  A.  B.     Charles  Sealsfield.     (Carl  Postl.) 
Thesis  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Fay,  E.  W.     Notes :  Etymological ;  Semasiological 

Philology,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  2.) 
Field,  G.  W.     The  Larva  of  Asterias  Vulgaris. 

Microscopical  Science,  November,  1892.) 
Field,  G.  W.     The  Problem  of  Marine  Biology. 

October,  1892.) 
Fossom,  a.     The  Stage-Building  of  the  Theatre  at  Eretria. 

Journal  of  Archceoloyy,  Vol.  VII,  No.  5.) 
Fowlek,   H.   N.     Schmekel's  Stoic  Philosophy.     (The  Classical  Review, 

October,  1892.) 
Franklin,  Fabian.    Bemerkung  iiber  einen  Punkt  in  Riemann's  Theorie 

der  Abel'schen  Functionen.    (Mathematlsche  Amialen,  Vol.  XLI,  1892.) 
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I'^KANKLiN,  Mrs.  Christine  Ladd.  Review  of  Tone's  Element.s  of  Logic 
Bs  II  ."SoiciK'o  of  Pro|i()silions.     (Mind,  Vol.  XV,  p.  559.) 

Ki'viow  of  ICrnst  Sclinvder's  Vorlesnngcn  iiber  die  Algebra  der  Logili 

(o.x;ilile  I-osik).     (lb..  .Vcic  Srrie.i,  Vol.  I.  p.  12U.) 

Hoviow  of  Dr.  Hillebnmd's  Syllogistic  Sclieme.     (76.,  Vol.  I,  p.  527.) 

Kiiie  neiieTlieoricder  Licliteinpfindungen.    {Zeitschrift  J'iir  Psycholoyie 

tairf  Physioloi/ie  der  Shinemrgane,  Vul.  IV,  p.  211.) 

FRiKnENWAi.n,  Hauuy.  Opening  of  the  Mastoid  Process,  {^fedieal  and 
Chintr(iical  Faeultij  of  Man/land,  April  29,  lSi12.) 

FBOTniNCiiiAM,  A.  L.  InlrodiK'lionof  Ciotliic  Architectnro  into  Italy  by  the 
Cistercian  Monks.    ( American  Journal  of  Arcluroloijy,  Vol.  VII,  jN'o.s.  3  it"  4. 

GlLDKRSLEEVF.,  K.  L.  Kolice.s  of  Kei'ent  I'ulilications.  (American  Jmmial 
of  Philology,  Vol.  XIII,  123-5;  25(j-ti0;  3S3-5.) 

GiLMAN,  B.  I.  Report  on  an  Experimental  Te.st  of  Musical  Expressive- 
ness.    (American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  IV,  No.  i.) 

On  the  Properties  of  a  One-dimensional  Manifold.  (3/'md,Ocio6e?-,1892.) 

Oilman,  D.  C.  Development  of  the  Public  Library  in  America:  An 
Address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  Cornell  University  Library,  Octo- 
ber 7,  1891.     (Published  by  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.) 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report  as  President  of  the  Johns  IIo|)kins  Uni- 
versity.    (Baltimore,  1892.) 

De  .Inventute;  The  Preparatory  School :  An  .Address  delivered  .nt  the 

opening  of  the  new  Halls  of  the  Berkeley  School.     (New  York,  1S91.) 

Is  it  Worth  While  to  uphold  any  longer  the  Idea  of  Liberal  Educa- 
tion? An  Address  before  the  Third  Annual  Convention  of  the  Col- 
lege Association  of  the  Middle  States.    (1891.) 

The  Eye  and  Ear  at  Chicago.     ( The  Century  Magazine,  January,  1893.) 

Grant,  U.  S.  The  Stratagraphic  Position  of  the  Ogiskee  Conglomerate. 
(American  Geologist,  Vol.  X,  pp.  4-10,  July,  1892.) 

Godemann,  A.  Syllabus  on  the  History  of  Classical  Philology.  (Gran, 
Boston,  1892.) 

Hall,  E.  H.  Teaching  Elementary  Physics.  (Canada  Educational  Monthly, 
November,  1892.) 

Hall,  J.  L.  Ancient  Epitaphs  in  York  and  James  City  Counties,  Vir- 
ginia.    (  Virginia  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  XI.) 

Beowulf.     An  Anglo-Saxon  Epic  Poem. 

Thesis  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Halsted,  G.  B.  Our  Belief  in  Axioms  and  the  New  Spaces.  (Scientiae 
Baccalaureus,  October,  1890;  June,  1891.) 

The  Science  Absolute  of  Space  by  John  Bolgai.    (Translation,  1892.) 

Harrison,  T.  P.  Review  of  Israel  Golancz,  Pearl,  An  English  Poem. 
(Modern  Language  Notes,  June,  1892.) 

The  Separable  Prefixes  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

Thesis  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Hatfikld,  J.  T.  The  Au9anasadlihutani:  Te.xt  and  Translation.  (Journal 
of  American  Oriental  Society,  Vol.  XV,  No.  2.) 

Hadpt,  p.  Report  on  International  Congress  of  Orientalists.  (  Washington, 
1891.) 

Ha  worth,  E.  The  Age  and  Origin  of  the  Crystalline  Rocks  of  Missouri. 
(Geological  Sunxy  of  Missouri  Bulletin,  1891.) 

Hayes,  C.  W.  An  Expedition  through  the  Yukon  District.  ( The  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  May,  1892.) 

Report  on  the  Geology  of  Northeastern  Part  of  Alabama  and  Adjacent 

Parts  of  Georgia.     (Bulletin  No.  4  of  Geological  Survey  of  Alabama.) 

Hempl,  G  eorge.  The  Etymology  of  yet,  O.  E.  giet.  (The  Academy,  London, 
December  19,  1891. 

Weak  forms  oibeen  and  Pope's  Rimes.     (The  Nation,  N.  Y.,  December 

24,  1891.) 

Bernhard  Ten  Brink.     ( The  Dial,  Chicago,  March,  1892.) 

Old  English  gien  (a),  glet  (a) ;  Old  English  ea  =  Germanic  ae  and 

Old  English   Shortening  before  h  -\-  cons.      (Modern  Language  Notes, 

April  and  November,  1892.) 
The  Etymology  of  Germanic  boc-s;   Is  "Book"  from  the  Latin? 

(Anglia,  Vol.  15.) 

Old  English  Phonology.     (Boston,  Heath,  1892.) 

Henurickson,  G.  L.     On  the  Authenticity  of  the  Commentariolum  Peti- 

tionis  of  Quintus  Cicero.  (American  Journal  of  Philology,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  2.) 
Herinq,  H.  S.  and  Wm.  S.  Aldrich.     Test  of  the  Neversink  Mountain 

Electric  Road.     ( W.  J.  Johnston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1892.) 
Hiss,  H.    The  Maryland  National  Guard.     (Oufin^,  il/ay,  1892.) 


HoBBS,  Wm.  H.  Notes  on  some  Pseudomorphs  from  the  Taconic  Region. 
(American  Geologist,  Vol.  X,  July,  1892.) 

Secondary  Banding  in  Gneiss.     (Bulletin  Geological 'Society  of  America, 

Vol.  Ill,  1891.) 

On  some  Metamorphosed  Emptives  in  the  Crystalline  Rocks  of  Mary- 
land ;  (with  0.  E.  Culver)  On  a  New  Occurrence  of  Olivine  Diabase  in 
iMimuhaha  County,  South  Dakota;  Notes  on  a  Trip  to  tlie  Lipari 
Islands;  Note  on  Cerussite  from  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  (  Wisconsiii 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Vols.  VIII,  IX.) 

Hodge,  C.  F.  A  Microscopical  Study  of  Changes  due  to  Functional  Activity 
in  Nerve  Cells.     (Journal  of  Morphology,  November,  1S92.) 

Howell,  W.  H.  A  Study  of  the  Degeneration  and  Regeneration  in 
Peripheral  Nerve  Fibres  after  Severance  of  their  Connections  with  the 
Nerve  Centres.     (Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  XIII,  iVo.  5,  1892.) 

Hughson,  S.  C.    Old  Pirate  Days.    (New  York  Evening  Post,  Nov.  12,  1892.) 

Hui.burt,  L.  S.  Topology  of  Algebraic  Curves.  (Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
Mathematical  Society,  Vol.  I,  No.  9.) 

HuRD,  H.  M.  Post  Febrile  Insanity.  (Maryland  Medical  Journal,  May 
28,  1892.) 

HcssEY,  Geo.  B.  Greek  Sculptured  Crowns  and  Oown  Inscriptions. 
(American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  Vol.  V.) 

Hyslop,  J.  H.  Inhibition  and  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  (The  Philo- 
sophical Review,  Boston,  Vol.  I,  No.  4.) 

Poverty  and  Socialism.     (The  Independent,  N.  Y.,  June  9,  1892.) 

Principles  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Logic.  (Scribner's,  N.  Y.,  1892.) 

Jaqemann,  H.  C.  G.     Elements  of  German  Syntax.     (Holt,  N.  Y.,  1892.) 

Materials  fur  German  Prose  Composition.     (lb.,  1892.) 

Jastrow,  J.  Further  Study  of  Involuntary  Movements.  (Popidar  Science 
Monthly,  September,  1892.) 

The  Problems  of  Comparative  Psychology.     (/6.,  November,  1892.) 

Jones,  H.  C.  'Determination  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Cadmium. 
Thesis  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Pbilosopliy. 

Kastle,  J.  H.  The  Decomposition  of  Silver  Chloracetate  considered  in 
the  Light  of  Ostwald's  Theory  of  Affinity.  (American  Chemical  Journal, 
December,  1892.) 

Keeler,  J.  E.  The  Nebular  Hypothesis  (continued.)  (Astronomy  and 
Astro-Physics,  November,  1892.) 

Kellogg,  J.  L.     A  Contribution  to  our  Knowledge  of  the  Morphology  of 
the  Lamellibranchiate  MoUusks. 
Thesis  for  the  Deg*e  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  1S92. 

Kelly,  H.  A.  Address  to  the  graduating  class  of  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  July  1,  1892.     (Pph.) 

Gynaecological  Technique.    (N.  Y.  Journal  of  Gynaecology,  July,  1892.) 

The  Ureteral  Catheter.     (American  Journal  of  Obstetrics,  June,  1892.) 

Keyes,  C.  R.  The  Platyceras  Group  of  Palaeozoic  Gasteropods.  (Ameri- 
can Geologist,  November,  1892.) 

The  Present  Basal  Line  of  Delimitation  of  the  Carboniferous  in  North- 
eastern Missouri.     (Ibid.,  December,  1892.) 

Remarkable  Fauna  at  the  Base  of  the  Burlington  Limestone  in  North- 
eastern Missouri.     (American.  Journal  of  Science,  December,  1892.) 

The  Classification  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Rocks  of  the  Mississippi 

Valley. 
Thesis  for  the  Degree  of  I'octor  of  Philosophy,  1892. 

KiNLEY,  D.  The  Influence  on  Business  of  the  Independent  Treasury. 
(American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  No.  66.) 

Use  of  National  Banks  in  Governmental  Financial  Operations.     (The 

3Iadison  Times,  December  1,  1892.) 

Lanier,  C  D.  John  McDonogh,  Philanthropist.  (Charities  Review,  May, 
1892.) 

Learned,  M.  D.  The  Jolins  Hopkins  University.  (The  American  Uni- 
versity Couritr,  Washington,  December,  1892.) 

Lehmann,  C.  F.    Zur  'Ae-rjvalwj'  ToXiTiia.    (Hermes,  Vol.  XXVIII,  530-60.) 

Linn,  A.  F.     I.  Sulphon-Fluoresci'n  and  Related  Compounds.     II.  Some 

Experiments  on  the  Rate  of  Oxidation  of  the  Three  Tolnic  Acids  by 

Potassium  Permanganate  in  Alkaline  Solution. 

Thesis  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

LooMis,  H.  B.    The  Efl^ect  of  Changes  of  Temperature  on  the  Distribution 

of  Magnetism.     (Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vol.  VIII.) 
Lyman,  J.  A.    The  Phthaleins  of  Ortho-sulpho-para-toluic  Acid. 
Thesis  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
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MacMechan,  a.  Reviews  in  the  Halifax  Mercury  (October,  1891,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1S92)  of  the  following  books; — Frame's  Stories  of  the  Land  of 
Evangeline ;  Scott's  Journal;  Catherwood's  The  Lady  of  Fort  St.  John ; 
Landor's  Imaginary  Conversations,  etc.  Also  Reviews  in  the  Halifax 
Herald  of  Lampman's  Among  the  Millet ;  Nickerson's  Carols  of  the 
Coast;  Walton's  Compleat  Angler;  Parkin's  Imperial  Federation,  etc. 

Main,  J.  H.  T.     Locative  Expressions  in  the  Attic  Orators. 
Thesis  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Menger,  L.  E.     E  in  Tutti  E  Tre,  Tutte  E  Tre.    [Modern  Language  Notes, 

December,  1892.) 
Meeiwethkr,  C.     Charity  in  Japan.     {Charities  Review,  May,  1892.) 
Mills,  Wesley.    The  Natural  or  Scientific  Method  in  Education.    (Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly,  November,  1892.) 
MiLKOY,  Wm.  M.     The  Participle  in  the  Vulgate  New  Testament. 
Thesis  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Morgan,  T.  H.  Spinal  ModiBcation  of  Metamerism.  (Journal  of  Mor- 
phology,  November,  1892.) 

Murray,  A.  T.  Some  Notes  on  Blaydes'  Nubes;  On  a  Passage  in  Euripi- 
des' Iphigenia  Taurica.     (Colorado  College  Studies,  1892.) 

Newson,  H.  B.  Unicursal  Curves  by  Method  of  Inversion.  (Kansas  Uni- 
versity Quarterly,  October,  1892.) 

Nichols,  E.  L.  Age-Coating  in  Incandescent  Lamps.  (American  Journal 
of  Science,  October,  1892.) 

NoY'ES,  Wm.  Reports  on  Recent  Psychological  Literature  and  Psychiatry. 
(American  Journal  of  I'sychology,  Vol.  V,  No.  1.) 

Okndorfp,  W.  R.  and  S.  B.  Newbury.  Uber  die  Darstellung  von  Aldol 
und  Crolonaldeliyd.    (Akad.  d.  Wisscn.  Wien,  Math.-Nal.  CI.  June,  1892.) 

OsLER,  Wm.  Teacher  and  Student.  An  Address  at  the  opening  of  the 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
October,  1892.     (Pph.,  Baltimore,  1892.) 

Tuberculous  Pericarditis.    ( American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Janu- 

aiy,  1893.) 

Patrick,  G.  T.  W.  Memory  in  Education.  (Educational  Review,  Decem- 
ber, 1892.) 

Powell,  L.  P.  University  Extension  and  the  Public  Schools.  {  Wiscon- 
sin Jowrnal  of  Education,  September,  1892.) 

Prince,  J.  D.  On  the  Writing  on  the  Wall  at  Belshazzar's  Feast  (Pro- 
ceedings of  American  Oriental  Society,  April,  1892.) 

KosA,  E.  B.     The  Specific  Inductive  Capacity  of  Electrolytes. 
Thesis  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

RoSEWATER,  Victor.  Municipal  Control  of  Electric  Lighting.  (The 
Independent,  N.  Y.,  November,  1892.) 

Ross,  E.  a.  A  New  Canon  of  Taxation.  (Political  Science  Quarterly,  De- 
cember, 1892.) 

Standard  of  Deferred  Payments.     (American  Academy  of  Political  and 

Social  Science,  November,  1892.) 

Reform  Spirit.     An  Adtiress.     (The  Cornell  Era,  November  2,  1892.) 

Sinking  Funds. 

Thesis  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Ross,  C.  H.     The  Authorship  of  "Gammer  Giirton's"  Needle.     (Modern 

Language  Notes,  June,  1892.) 
Rowland,  H.  A.     Notes  on  the  Theory  of  the  Transformer.     (Philosophi- 
cal Magazine,  London,  July,  1892.) 
RoY'CE,  J.    The  Implications  of  Self-Consciousness.    (The  New  World,  June, 

1892.) 
ScAiFE,  W.  B.     America;   lis  Geographical   History,  1492-1892.     (The 

Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1892.) 
Schoenfeld,  H.     Brant  and  Erasmus.     (Modern  Language  Notes,  June, 

1892.) 
Sedgwick,  Wm.  T.    Typhoid  Fever  in  Chicago.     (Pph.,  1892.) 
Shaw,  William  B.     Recent  Legislation  Affecting  Dependent,  Defective 

and  Delinquent  Classes.    (The  Charities  Review,  N.  ¥.,  December,  1892.) 
Sherman,   O.   T.     A   Study   in   the   Variation  of  the   l^olar   Diameter. 

(Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics,  June,  1892.) 
Shober,  W.  B.     On  the  Action  of  Certain  Alcohols  with  Para-Diazo- 

Benzene-Sulphonic  Acid. 
Thesis  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  ol  Philosophy. 

SiHLER,  E.  G.     Report  on  Hermes.    (American  Journal  of  Philology,  XIV.) 
Small,  A.   W.     Report  as  President  of  Colby   University.     (  Waterville, 
Maine,  1892.) 


Smith,  C.  A.  Some  Literary  Aspects  of  the  Book  of  Judges.  ( The  Presby- 
terian Quarterly,  October,  1892.) 

Smyth,  K.  W.  Review  of  L.  Ahrens'  Kleine  Schriften,  I.  (American 
Journal  of  Philology,  Vol.  XIII.  235-9.) 

Speirs,  F.  W.  An  Experiment  in  Behalf  of  the  Unemployed.  (Charities 
Rcvieiv,  New  York,  May,  1892.) 

Stedman,  E.  C.     The  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetrv.     (Houghton,  Boston, 
1892.) 
The  Turubull  Le'-tures  on  Poetry  in  1891. 

Sternberg,  G.  M.    Infectious  Diseases:  Causation  and  Immunity.    (Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly,  September,  1892.) 
Practical  Results  of  Bacteriological  Researches.    (Association  of  Ameri- 
can I'hysicians,  Washington,  May,  1892.) 
Stokes,  H.  N.     On  the  Catalytic  Action  of  Aluminium  Chloride  on  Silicic 
Ethers.     (American  Chemical  Journal,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  6.) 

On    the   Action  of  Phosphorous  O.xychloride   on   Aromatic   Silicic 

Ethers;  Note  on  Benzyl  Silicate.     (lb.,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  7.) 
Story,  W.  E.      On  an  Operator,  that  produces  all  the  Covariants  and 
Invariants  of  any  System  of  Quantities.    (Proceedings  of  London  Mathe- 
matical Society,  1892,  p.  26.5.) 

Tabee,  H.  On  a  Theorem  of  Sylvester's  relating  to  Non-Degenerate 
Matrices.     (American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1892.) 

Trent,  W.  P.  Notes  on  Recent  Work  in  Southern  History.  ( Virginia 
Historical  Collections,  Vol.  XI.) 

Turner,   F.  J.     Review  of  P.ayne's  History  of  the  New  World  called 

America.     (The  Dial,  Chicago,  December  16,  1892.) 
Warner,  A.  G,     German  Labor  Colonies.     (Quarterly  Journal  of  Econom- 
ics, July,  1892.) 

Warren,  Minton.  Reviews  of  Ellis'  Nodes  Manilianae,  M.  Bonnet's 
Philologie  classique,  and  Anecdota  Oxoniensia,  Classical  Series  VII. 
(American  Journal  of  Philology,  XIII,  101-104.) 

Watase,  S.  On  the  Phenomena  of  Sex-Differentiation.  (Journal  of  Mor- 
phology, Vol.  VI,  No.  3.) 

Weeks,  S.  B.     Tlie  Religious  Development  in  tlie  Province  of  North  Car 
olina.     (Studies  in  History  and  Politics,  1892.) 
Thesis  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

A  Bibliography  of  North   Carolina's   Historical   Literature,      (l^he 

Southern  Educator,  February,  1892.) 

William  Drummond,  First  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  1664-1667; 

Henry  Lawson  Wyatt,  the  First  Confederate  Soldier  killed  in  Battle. 
(The  National  Magazine,  April  and  November,  1892.) 

John  Lawson  and  John  Brickell,  early  Historians  of  North  Carolina. 

(The  Trinity  Archiv,  September,  1892.) 

Whitney,  M.  Some  Physical  Properties  of  Soils  in  their  Relation  to 
Moisture  and  Crop  Distribution.  (Bulletin  No.  4,  (J.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau.) 

WiLLi-iMS,  G.  H.  Volcanic  Rocks  of  the  South  Mountain  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland.     (American  Journal  of  Science,  December,  1892.) 

Anatase  from  the   Slate   Quarries  of   Arvon,  Va.     (lb.,  November, 

1891.) 

The  Silicified  Glass  Breccia  of  Vermillion  River,  Sudbury.    (Bulletin 

of  Geological  Society  of  America,  Vol.  II,  p.  ISS,  1891.) 

Notes  on  the  Microscopical  Character  of  Rocks  from   the  Sudbury 

Mining  District,  Canada.   Appendix  I  to  Dr.  R.  Bell's  Report.    (Atmual 
Report  Oeological  Survey  of  Canada  for  1889-90.) 

. Notes  on  Some  Eruptive  Rocks  from  Alaska.     (National  Geographic 

Magazine,  Vol.  4,  pp.  63-74,  1891.) 

and  N.  H.  Darton.     Geology  of  Baltimore  and  its  Vicinity.     (In  GiMe 

Book  to  Baltimore  issued  for  the  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  1892.) 

Williams,  J.  W.  Vulvo-Vaginitis  in  Children.  (Maryland  Medical  Jour- 
nal, Jane  11,  1892.) 

Wilson,  E.  B.  Cell-Lineage  of  Nereis:  Contribution  to  the  Cytogeny  of 
the  Annelid  Body.     (Journal  of  Morphology,  July,  1892.) 

Wood,  H.  Columbus  and  his  Discovery  of  America :  An  .\ddres3.  (Studies 
in  History  and  Politics,  1892.) 

WooDBURN,  J.  A.  Causes  of  the  American  Revolution.  (Studies  in  His- 
tory and  Politics,  1892.) 

Woodford,  A,  B.  The  Law  (?)  of  Supply  and  Demand.  (Social  Economist, 
December,  1892.) 
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ENDOWMENT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  OF  THIS  UNIVERSITY. 


Letter  from  Miss  Garrett  to  thk  Trustees  of  the  I'nivkrsity. 

"  Baltimore,  December  22nd,  181)2. 

"  To  the  President  and  Board  of  Trustees 

nf  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
"Oentlemen.— 

"  In  the  resolutions  of  your  Koard  of  Trustees,  adopted  on  Octolier  2Stli, 
1890,  it  was  provided  that  the  Medical  School  of  your  University  should  W 
opened  when  a  general  fund  had  been  accumulated  for  its  establishment  ami 
maintenance,  amounting  to  nut  less  than  $5(10,(100. 

"  In  the  minute  of  your  Board  of  Trustees,  adopted  on  April  30th,  1891,  it 
was  stated  that  the  University  would  have  in  money  and  property,  applicable 
to  its  Medical  School  Fund,  when  it  received  tlic  Women's  Medical  School 
Fund,  the  sum  of  $178,7S0.42. 

"This  sinu,  because  of  subsequent  payments,  outstanding  collectable 
amounts,  and  the  interest  accrued  thereon,  niav  now  be  safelv  assumed  to 
be  $193,023. 

"  It  is  necessary  therefore  that  the  general  fund  referred  to  should  be  in- 
creased by  the  sum  of  $306,977  to  ensure  the  opening  of  your  Medical  School. 

"I  now  place  this  amount  of  $300),977,  payable  as  hereinafter  provided, 
at  the  disposal  of  your  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  use  of  its  Medical  School 
upon  the  terms  expressed  in  your  Kesolutions  of  October  28th,  1890,  and 
upon  the  terms  expre,ssed  in  my  letter  of  April  27th,  1891  and  accepted  in 
your  miuute  uf  April  30th,  1891,  namely:  that  this  sum  of  $30t>,977  shall 
revert  to  me,  or  such  person  or  person-:,  institution  or  institutions,  as  I  by 
testament  or  otherwise  may  hereafter  appoint,  if  the  University  shall  dis- 
continue a  Medical  School  devoted  to  the  education  of  both  men  and  women, 
or  if  at  any  time  it  can  be  shown  by  proper  legal  proceedings  that  the  women 
studying  in  the  Medical  School  do  not  enjoy  all  its  advantages  on  the  same 
terms  as  men,  or  are  not  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  men  to  all  prizes, 
dignities,  or  honors  that  are  awarded  by  co'jipetitive  examination,  or 
regarded  as  rewards  of  merit ;  and  with  certain  further  stipulations,  namely  : 

" '  1.  That  not  more  than  $50,000  of  the  original  endowment  of  S'oOu.OOO 
shall  be  expended  on  a  building  or  buildings;  and  that  in  memory  of  the 
contributions  of  the  Connnittees  of  the  Women's  Medical  School  Fund,  this 
building,  if  there  be  but  one,  or  the  chief  building,  if  there  be  more  than 
one,  shall  be  known  as  the  Women's  Fund  Memorial  Building. 

"'2.  That  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  shall  be  exclusivelv  a 
Graduate  School  as  hereinafter  explaiucd,  that  is  to  say : — That  the  Medical 
School  of  the  Johns  Hoi.kins  University  shall  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  like  other  departments  of  the  University, 
shall  be  under  the  management  and  control  of  the  Trustees  of  the  said  Uni- 
versity;  that  it  shall  provide  a  four  years'  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine;  that  all  the  instruction  given  in  the  School  shall  pre- 
suppose the  knowledge  at  present  required  for  matriculation  in  your  Uni- 
versity and  the  knowledge  imparted  in  the  Preliminary  Medical  Course 
( 2"AiVc/  Group,  Chemical  Biological)  as  at  present  laid  down  in  your  Uni- 
versity Kegister;  that  there  shall  be  admitted  to  the  School  those  students 
only  who  by  examination  or  by  other  tests  equally  satisfactory  to  the 
Faculty  of  the  Medical  School,  (no  distinction  being  made  in  these  tests 
or  examinadons  between  men  and  women),  have  proved  that  they  have 
completed  the  studies  included  in  the  Preliminary  Medical  Course,  (but  this 
condition  is  not  meant  to  restrict  the  Trustees  Irom  receiving  as  hearers, 
but  not  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  those  who  have 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  or  its  equivalent  in  some  school 
of  good  repute);  and  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  shall  be  given  to  no  Doctors  of  Medicine  who  have  not 
proved  by  examination  or  by  other  tests  equally  satisfactory  to  the  h'aculty 
of  the  Meilical  School  that  they  have  completed  the  studies  included  in  tlie 
Preliminary  Medical  Course,  besides  completing  the  course  of  instruction  of 
the  Medical  School  of  the  Johr.s  Hopkins  University. 

" '  3.  That  the  terms  of  this  gift  and  the  Resolution  of  October  28th,  1890, 
in  which  the  Trustees  accepted  the  gift  of  the  Women's  Medical  School 
Fund,  shall  be  printed  each  year  in  whatever  annual  or  semi-annual  calen- 
dars may  be  issued  announcing  the  courses  of  the  Medical  School. 


"  '4.  That  there  shall  be  created  a  committee  of  six  women  to  whom  the 
women  studying  in  the  Medical  School  may  apply  for  advice  concerning 
lodging  and  ulher  practical  matters,  and  that  all  questions  concerning  the 
personal  character  of  women  applying  fur  admission  to  the  School  and  all 
non-academic  questiuns  uf  discipline  afl'ccting  the  women  studying  in  the 
Medical  School  shall  be  referred  to  this  Committee,  and  by  them  be  in  writing 
reported  for  action  to  the  authorities  of  the  University;  that  the  members 
of  this  connnittee  shall  be  members  for  life ;  that  the  committee,  when  once 
formed,  shall  be  self-nominating,  its  nominations  of  new  members  to  fill  such 
vacancies  as  may  occur  being  subject  always  to  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  University;  and  that  the  first  members  shall  be  Mrs. 
Henry  M.  Hurd  and  Mrs.  Ira  Kemsen,  both  of  whom  were  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Baltimore  (,'ommittee  of  the  Women's  Medical  School  Fund  • 
Mrs.  William  Osier;  Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas  and  Miss  Mary  M.  Gwinn,  the 
two  friends  who  have  been  most  closely  associated  with  me  in  promotiu" 
the  opening  of  the  Medical  School,  both  of  whom  are  daughters  of  Trustees 
of  the  University;  and  myself. 

"  '5.  That  the  Medical  School  .shall  be  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1893,  and 
that  notice  of  such  intended  opening  shall  be  given  on  February  22nd,  1893. 

" '  6.  That  in  the  event  of  any  violation  of  any  or  all  of  the  aforesaid 
stipulations  the  said  sum  of  $306,977  shall  revert  to  me,  or  such  person  or 
persons,  institution  or  institutions,  as  I  by  testament  or  otherwise  may  here- 
after appoint.  Such  alteration  of  the  Preliminary  Medical  Course  at  present 
laid  down  in  your  University  Register  as  shall  leave  undiminished  the  time 
required  for  preparation  for  that  course,  and  the  time  required  for  the  com- 
pletion of  that  course,  and  the  time  devoted  before  and  during  that  course 
to  modern  languages,  other  tlian  English,  and  to  non-medical  scientific 
studies,  shall  not  be  construed  as  violating  the  stipulations  aforesaid.' 

"These  stipulations,  and  in  particular  those  relating  tu  the  standard  of 
admission,  instruction  and  graduation  in  the  Medical  School,  I  make  not 
because  of  any  misgiving  in  regard  to  the  policy  likely  to  be  pursued  bv  the 
present  Board  of  Trustees,  but  because  of  the  obvious  possibility  that  the 
policy  might  be  altered  by  succeeding  Trustees,  and  because  of  my  own  entire 
unwillingness  to  contribute  at  any  time  to  the  maintenance  of  an  under- 
graduate or  partly  under-graduate  school. 

"The  sum  of  $306,977  thus  offered  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  I 
propose  to  pay  in  yearly  instalments  of  $50,000  each,  the  first  payment  being 
made  on  January  1st,  1894,  and  the  last  on  January  1st,  1899,  adding  to  this 
final  payment  the  additional  sum  of  $6,977  still  due;  and  in  the  meanwhile 
I  will  pay  to  the  University  in  semi-annual  payments  interest  at  5  per 
cent,  per  annum,  computed  from  January  1st,  1893,  on  such  part  of  mv  gift 
as  may  remain  from  time  to  time  in  my  hands,  and  I  will  for  the  payment 
of  all  the  said  amounts  make  such  provision  as  will  guarantee  the  Uni- 
versity against  all  contingencies. 

"lam 

"  Very  respectfully  yours, 

"Mary  E.  Garrett." 

Action  of  thk  Trustees. 

The  following  minute  and  resolution  were  adopted  liy  the  Trustees, 
December  2-lth,  1892: 

"  The  President  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
having  read  and  fully  considered  the  generous  ofler  made  to  them  bv  Miss 
Mary  Elizabeth  Garrett,  of  Baltimore,  in  her  letter  of  December  22nd,  1892, 
to  place  at  their  disposal  the  large  sum  of  three  hundred  and  six  thousand, 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-seven  dollars,  in  further  endowment  of  the 
Medical  School  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  upon  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  said  letter,  gratefully  accept  her  otliir,  ami  agree,  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  said  University,  to  perform  fully  all  the  conditions,  upon  which 
her  munificent  gift  is  uuide. 

"The  money,  thus  contributed,  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
'Mary  Elizabeth  Garrett  b'tind,'  and  a  separate  account  thereof  shall  always 
be  kept  upon  the  books  of  the  University. 

"The  Comuiittee  named  by  her  in  her  said  letter,  shall  be  known  to  this 
Board  as  the  '  Women's  Committee  of  the  Medical  School ' ;  and  such  Com- 
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mittee  shall  be  organized  and  always  maintained  in  the  manner  set  forth 
'  in  her  said  letter;  and  shall  perform  the  duties  therein  imposed  upon  it. 
"The  Baxley  Fund,  the  Wometf's  Medical  School  Fund  and  the  fund 
now  contributed  by  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Garrett  in  aid  of  our  Medical 
Scliool,  will  enable  this  Board  to  open  such  School  in  October  1893.  The 
School,  when  opened,  will,  we  believe,  because  of  its  connection  with  the 
.Tohns  Hopkins  Hospital,  and  because  of  the  gifts  which  it  has  already 
received,  and  especially  this  last  munificent  gift,  afford  to  the  women  and 


men  of  this  country,  whose  acquirements  and  training  may  enable  them  to 
enter  upon  its  course  of  instruction,  unsurpassed  opportunities  for  the  scien- 
tific study  of  medicine. 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  be  requested  to 
transmit  to  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Garrett  a  copy  of  her  letter  with  a  copy 
of  this  Minute  and  Resohition,  under  the  seal  of  tliis  University,  and  attested 
by  him  and  by  the  Secretary  thereof,  annexed  thereto,  as  a  memorial  of  her 
liberality  to  this  University  and  of  its  obligations  to  her." 


CURRENT  NOTES  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Percy  Turnbull  Memorial  Lectureship. 

The  Trustees  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  the  third  course  of 
lectures  on  this  foundation  will  be  given  by  Robert  Yelverton  Tyrrell, 
Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  and  Regius  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

His  principal  worlds  are  "The  Correspondence  of  Cicero"  (now  in  course 
of  publication),  editions  of  the  Bacchae  and  Troades  of  Euripides  and  tlie 
Miles  Gloriosus  of  Plautus,  and  a  translation  into  English  verse  of  the 
Acharnians  of  Aristophanes. 

The  subject  of  his  course  in  Baltimore  will  be  "The  Growth  and  Influence 
of  Latin  Poetry." 

The  lectures  will  begin  Monday,  March  13,  1893,  at  5  o'clock,  and  con- 
tinue on  the  dates  named  at  the  same  hour. 

I.  Introductory:  A  General  View  of  Latin  Poetry.  Monday,  March  13. 
II.    Early  Latin  Poetry,  especially  the  Drama.    Tuesday,  March  14. 

III.  Lucretius  and  Epicureanism.     Thursday,  March  16. 

IV.  Catullus  and  the  transition  to  the  Augustan  Age.  Friday,  March  17. 
V.    Virgil.     Monday,  March  20. 

VI.   Horace.     Tuesday,  March  21. 
VII.   Satire:  Persius  and  Juvenal.     Thursday,  March  23. 
VIII.   Poetry  of  the  Decline.     Friday,  March  24. 


Leverino  Lectures,  1893. 

Four  lectures,  provided  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Eugene  Levering,  will 
be  delivered  in  Levering  Hall  before  the  members  of  the  Association  and 
other  students,  at  the  dates  below  named. 

The  lecturer  for  1892-93  is  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Hdntington,  D.  D.,  Rector 
of  Grace  Church,  New  York. 

The  subject  will  be:  The  Four  Monosyllables  of  Religion:  Light,  Life, 
Law,  Love. 

The  lectures  will  be  given  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  January  30  and  31, 
February  6  and  7,  at  5  o'clock. 


Lectures  on  Education. 


A  course  of  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  and  History  of  Education  will  be 
given  to  those  members  of  this  University  who  are  engaged  in  teaching,  or 
who  expect  to  become  teachers,  and  to  persons,  not  members  of  the  Uni- 
ver^ity,  who  may  apply  for  the  privilege  of  attendance,  in  the  lecture  room 
of  the  Physical  Laboratory,  on  Saturday  mornings  at  nine  o'clock,  as  follows : 

Five  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

January  7.     The  Literature  of  the  History  of  Education. 
January  14.     Problems  peculiar  to  American  Education. 
January  21 .     Opposition  between  Pestalozzi  and  Herbart  as  Educational 
Leaders. 
January  28.    Rousseau  and  the  Return  to  Nature.    Revolutionary  Protest. 
February  4.     Herbert  Spencer,  and  what  knowledge  is  of  most  worth. 

Five  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Education,  by  Dr.  James  MacAlister,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Drexel  Institute. 

February  11.     The  Renaissance  in  its  Relation  to  Education. 

February  18.  The  English  Renaissance  and  tlie  Humanistic  Movement 
in  England. 


February  2.5.     The   History   of    Popular   Education    in    England   and 
America. 
MarehW.    The  German  System  of  State  Education. 
March  18.     Education  in  France  since  the  Revolution. 


The  Ter-Centenary  op  Galileo's  Election  to  the  Chair  or 
Mathematics  in  the  University  op  Padua. 

The  University  received  from  the  University  of  Padua  a  letter  of  invi- 
tation to  the  celebration  of  the  ter-centenary  of  Galileo's  election  to  the 
chair  of  Mathematics,  which  was  held  December  6,  7,  8,  1892.  A  con- 
gratulatory letter  was  sent  in  reply.    The  correspondence  follows: 

UNIVERSITAS  PATAVINA 
lOHANNIS    HuPKINSII  UNIVERSITATI 

Universitas  nostra,  quae  fere  abhinc  septem  saeculis  honestissimo  doctri- 
narum  et  artium  tradendarum  munere  fungitur  et  scholae  a  G;ililaeo  Galilaeo 
hie  duo  de  viginti  annos  habitae  maximara  suarum  laudum  acceptam  refert, 
ne  A\n  officio  suo  deesse  videretur,  septimum  Decembris  diem,  qui  trecentos 
post  annos  mox  recurret,  festum  agere  et  concelebrare  coustituit. 

Illo  enim  die  Ann.  mdxcii  sumraus  acerrimusque  investigator  legum, 
quibus  caelestium  terrestriumque  rerura  natura  continetur,  hie  cathedrata 
ascendlt  eanique  voce  sua  immortalitati  commendavit. 

Quum  vero  neminem  lateat  Galilaeum  Galilaeum  non  modo  patriae  suae 
summo  honori  fuisse,  sed  etiam  cunctis  terrae  regionibus,  eundemque  doc- 
trinis,  quarum  defensor  vel  auctor  extiterit,  permagnas  omnibus  hominum 
aetatibus  utilitates  praebuisse,  Universitas  nostra  par  esse  censuit  unum 
aliquem  invitare  e  seholis  in  .studio  cognitionis  et  scientiae  maximo  opere 
versantibus  ad  saecnlares  ferias,  quae  a  sexto  u.sque  ad  ootavum  Decembris 
diem  habebuntur,  ut  doctorum  hominum  concursu  honoris  grataeque  me- 
moriae significatio,  qua,  auspice  Hnmberto  I  Italiae  Rege,  cum  civibus  Pata- 
vinis  sapientissimi  viri  merita  prosequetur,  dignior  ac  magnificentior  fiat. 

Itaque  quum  mihi  Senatns  Academicus  commiserit,  ut  peculiarem  am- 
plissimo  ordini  vestro  invitationem  mitterem,  dum  eius  volnntati  obsequor 
eodem  die,  quo  tribus  ante  saecniis  Veneta  respublica  in  suam  Universitatem 
Galilaeum  Galilaeum  ad  mathematicam  docendam  delegit,  in  spe  sum  fore, 
doctissimi  viri,  ut,  si  quis  vestrum  adsit,  et  feriis  nostris  decus  augeatur 
et  apertius  fiat,  quanti  sit  apud  homines  veritatis  studiosos  gloria  viri,  qui 
certani  rerum  experiendarum  viani  ac  rationem  invenit  atque  coustituit. 

D.  Patavio  die  sxvi  Septembris  Ann.  mdcccxcii. 

Rector  Universitatis  CAEOLUS  F.  FERRAEIS. 

INCLUTAE  UNIVERSITATI  PATAVINAE 

S.  P.  D. 
Universitas  Iohns  Hopkins  Baltimoeensis. 
Humanissimis  vestris  litteris  invitati  ut  vobiscum  triduum  festum  con- 
celebraremus,  quo  lactam  meuioriam  Galilaei  Cialilaei  ante  bos  ccc  annos 
cathedram  in  vestra  Academia  ascendentis  recolere  constituistis,  legatum 
aliquem  e  nostro  numero  hibenter  ad  V09  mitteremus  nisi  locorum  distantia 
magno  spatio  terrae  marisque  interiecto  foret  impedimento. 

Nunc  vero  diiuncti  locis  mentibus  copulati  nomen  Galilaei  Galilaei  unici 
spectatoris  caeli  siderumque,  mirabilioris  tanien  inventoris,  ut  verbis  Livi 
vestri  de  vetere  illo  Archimede  utamur,  vobiscum  summo  honore  prose- 
queniur.     Valete. 

D.  Baltimorae  die  xii  Novembris  Ann.  mdcccxcii. 

I'RAESES  Universitatis  DANIEL  C.  OILMAN, 
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I'niversity  Calendar,  October-December,  1892. 

The  Sevesteenth  Academic  Year  began  SatiirJnv,  October  1,  18112. 
The  opening  assembly  was  hehl  in  tlie  main  liall  of  the  Peabody  Inslitnlc 
on  Monday  evening,  October  10,  when  an  address  commemorative  of  Chris- 
topher Cohimbiis  and  the  Discovery  of  .Vmeriea  was  delivered  by  Professor 
H.  B.  .Adams.     This  address  has  been  printed  in  the  Historical  Stndies. 

The  Autumn  Kxaminations  for  admission  and  matriculation  were  held 
October  3,  4  and  5.  Columbus  Day,  October  21,  was  observed  in  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  suspension  of  the  regular  class  exercises.  The  Thanksgiving 
Recess  extended  from  Wednesday  evening,  November  23,  to  Monday  morn- 
ing, November  28.  The  Christmas  Keee.<s  extended  from  the  close  of  Friday, 
December  23,  to  Wednesday  morning,  January  4,  1893. 


President  Oilman  began  an  introductory  course  of  lectures  on  Social 
Science,  October  29. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Warner  began  a  course  of  ten  lectures  on  Charities  and  their 
Administration,  Friday,  December  2. 

Professor  John  B.  Clark,  of  Amherst  College,  concluded  his  course  of 
Iwenty-five  lectures  on  the  "  Economic  Tlieory  of  Distribution,"  November  23. 

Professor  NewcOiMB  began  November  29  a  course  of  eight  lectures  on 
"  Matliematical  Economics." 

J.  P.  LoTSY,  Ph.  D.  (Gott.),  Fellow  by  Courtesy,  gave  a  course  of  eight 
lectures  on  the  Eeproductive  Organs  of  Algae,  beginning  November  22. 
The  lectures  were  followed  by  a  course  of  laboratory  exercises,  in  which 
the  chief  types  treated  in  the  lectures  were  studied. 

Mr.  A.  M.  SoHO,  graduate  student,  began  January  9  a  course  of  instruction 
in  Modern  Greek. 

President  Oilman  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Geography  as  a  Scientific  Basis 
for  the  Study  of  History,"  at  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  College 
Association  of  the  Middle  States,  at  Swarthmore  College,  November  20. 

Bishop  Brooks  delivered  an  address  to  members  of  the  University  Chris- 
tian Association,  in  the  Physical  Laboratory,  on  the  afternoon  of  October  13. 

Professor  Welch  delivered  an  address  before  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  Baltimore  on  Monday,  November  14,  on  the  subject  of  "Sani- 
tation among  the  Poor."  A  committee  consisting  of  Professor  Kemsen,  Dr. 
J.  F.  McShane,  the  Commissioner  of  Health,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Latrobe,  was 
appointed  to  consider  Dr.  Welch's  suggestions. 

Professor  Wood  delivered  an  oration  on  the  Discovery  of  America  at  the 
Columbus  Celebration  held  in  Bahimoi-e,  October  21,  1892. 

At  the  scientific  session  of  The  N.4.tional  Academy  op  Sciences  held 
November  1-3,  in  the  Physical  Laboratory,  papers  were  read  by  Professors 
Remsen,  Rowland,  Brooks,  and  Williams,  and  by  Messrs.  G.  O.  Squier  and 
F.  A.  Wolff,  Jr.,  Fellows  of  the  L"niversity. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America  was  held  in  Washington,  December  2S,  29,  30, 1892.  Papers  were 
read  by  the  following  persons,  who  have  been  or  are  now  members  of  the 
University:  Dr.  Schoenfeld,  Dr.  T.  P.  Harrison,  Mr.  L.  E.  Menger,  Pro- 
fesiior  Jagemann,  of  Harvard,  Professor  Hempl,  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Professor  C.  H.  Koss,  of  Alabama,  Dr.  E.  S.  Lewis,  of  Princeton, 
Professor  Logie,  of  Williams  College,  Professor  Gcrber,  of  Earlham 
College. 

Ex-President  Hayes,  Dr.  F.  H.  Wines,  Messrs.  Z.  E.  Brockway,  and 
N.  S.  Kosenau,  members  of  the  Prison  Congress  held  in  Baltimore, 
addressed  the  studeuts  of  History  and  Politics  on  December  6. 

The  following  brochures,  articles,  and  reviews  concerning  the  publica- 
tions of  Professor  Bloomfield  have  appeared  within  recent  months: 

Max  Mailer:  Professor  Bloorafield's  Contributions  to  the  Interpretation  of 
the  Veda.  Two  articles  in  the  London  .Academy  of  August  13, 1892  (nr.  1058, 
pp.  136  fl".) ;  and  of  October  22,  1892  (nr.  lOliS,  pp.  364  ft'.) ;  Paul  Regnaud: 
L'Alharva-V^da  et  la  m^thode  d'interpr^tation  de  M.  Bloomfield.  Paris, 
1892.  55  pp.,  8vo;  A.  Burth:  Review  of  'The  Kaufika-Sutra  of  the.Atharva- 
Veda.'  Revue  Critique  of  July  4,  1892  (nr.  27,  pp.  1-5);  Victor  Henry: 
Review  of  '  Contributions  to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Veda.'  Fourth 
Series.  Revue  Critique,  July  25,  1892  (nr.  30,  pp.  Gl  ff'.) ;  Rudolf  Merinyer : 
Review  of  '  Adaptation  of  Suffixes  in  Congeneric  Classes  of  Substantives.' 
Anzeiger  fiir  Indogermanische  Sprach-  und  Altertums  Kunde,  II,  pp.  13-23 ; 
August  Fick:  Notice  of  the  same  publication.  Zeitsclirift  fiir  Deutsches 
Alterthum,  Vol.  XXXVI,  pp.  184  8. ;  Ermt  Windisch:  Review  of  'Contri- 


butions to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Veda,'  II-IV.     Literarisches  Central- 
blatt,  nr.  51,  1892,  pp.  1835-6. 

Mr.  Stkdman's  lectures  on  the  "Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry,"  on 
the  Percy  Turnbull  Memorial  Foundation,  have  been  published  in  book 
form  by  the  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Stours's  lectures  on  "St.  Bernard,"  given  in  the  Levering  Course  in 
1892,  have  been  issued  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  under  the  title  of 
''Bernard  of  Clairvaux:  The  Man,  His  Times.  His  Work." 

Dr.  W.  L.  Devries  has  written  the  words  of  an  academic  ode  designed 
for  the  celebrations  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  music  is  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ellen  Starr,  of  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Adolph  Rambeau,  Ph.  D.,  has  been  appointed  Associate  in  Romance 
Languages  and  has  taken  charge  of  the  undergraduate  classes  in  French. 
Dr.  Rambeau  is  a  graduate  of  the  Wittenberg  Gymnasium  and  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Marburg.  During  the  past  four  years  he  lias  been  a  Professor  in 
the  Wilhelm  Gymnasium  at  Hamburg. 

JosiAH  Roy"CE  (Ph.  D.,  1878)  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  the  His- 
tory of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  University. 

Cy'KUS  Adler,  (Ph.  D.,  1887),  has  been  appointed  Librarian  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  Pacific  Commercial  Advertiser  of  Honolulu,  September  14,  1892, 
contains  an  account  of  an  ascent  of  Mauna  Kea,  Hawaii,  by  a  scientific 
party  headed  by  Sir.  E.  D.  Preston.  The  same  journal  contains  several 
allusions  to  Mr.  Preston's  work  in  Astronomy  and  Physics. 

Band  II,  Heft  2,  of  the  Beitrage  zdr  As.syriologie,  edited  by  Professors 

Delitzsch  and  Haupt,  and  published  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Johns 

Hopkins  University,  is  just  ready.     Its  contents  are  as  follows: 

Harper,  Edward  J.     Die  babylonischen  Legeriden  von  Etana,  Zu,  Adapa 

und  Dibbarra.     Mit  32  Tafeln  Keilschrifttexte  autographirt  von  H. 

Zimmern  und  10  Lichtdrucken  nach  photograph.    Aufnahnien  von  E. 

J.  Harper.     132  pages. 

HoMMEL,  F.     Uber  den  Grad  der  Verwandlschaft  des  Altiigyptischen  mit 

dem  Semitischen.     17  pages. 
Jager,  M.     Assyrische  Riithsel  und  Sprichworter.     32  pages. 
Knudtzon,  J.  a.     Textkritische  Bemerkungen  Zu  Lay.  17,  18.     6  pages. 
Muss-Arnolt,  W.  The  Works  of  Jules  Oppert.    (With  portrait.)    34  pages. 
Philippi,  F.     Die  Semitische  Verbal-  und  Nominalbildung  in  ihrem  Ver- 

hiiltniss  zu  einander.     31  pages. 
Praetorius,  F.     tJber  die  hamitischen  Sprachen  Ostafrikas.     30  pages. 
Zimmern,  H.    Zusatzbemerkungen  zur  Legende  von  Adapa.     2  pages. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr.  Henry  E.  Crook,  of  San  Jos^,  Cal.,  died  in  Baltimore,  November 
29,  after  an  illness  of  a  fortnight.  Mr.  Crook  graduated  at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  in  1890,  and  entered  this  University  in  October  last  in  order  to 
pursue  advanced  studies  in  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

Mr.  Carl  E.  Holbrook,  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  died  in  Switzerland,  August 
26,  1892.  Mr.  Holbrook,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Colby  University  in  1888, 
pursued  advanced  courses  in  History  and  Politics  in  this  University  during 
the  vear  1890-91.  He  then  spent  a  year  abroad  in  study  and  travel,  and 
was  about  to  return  home  when  his  fatal  illness  seized  him. 

An  announcement  of  the  death  of  William  C.  Bell  on  May  28,  1892, 
was  made  in  University  Circulars,  No.  99.  At  a  meeting  of  the  English 
Seminary  of  the  University  the  following  minute  was  adopted: 

Whereas:  We,  the  members  of  the  English  Seminary  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Univer.sity  and  other  friends  of  the  late  William  C.  Bell,  A.  B.,  of 
South  Carolina,  having  learned  with  deep  regret  of  his  death,  and  being 
met  together  to  give  expression  to  our  sorrow  at  that  event ;  therefore  be  it 

Bcsotved:  First, — that  the  teachers  and  fellow-students  of  the  late 
William  C.  Bell  do  hereby  record  the  sorrow  they  feel  for  the  loss  of  one 
who  in  all  the  circumstances  of  University  life  proved  himself  a  man 
of  untiring  industry,  marked  ability,  and  high  and  resolute  aiuis,  and  who 
by  his  genial  nature  and  upright  and  simple  character  made  all  who  knew 
him  his  friends. 

Second, — that  we  extend  to  his  family  the  expression  of  our  sympathy 
in  the  affliction  with  which  they  have  been  visited,  praying  that  they  may 
be  comforted  in  their  bereavement  by  remembrance  of  the  spotless  life  and 
character  of  the  departed. 
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THE  MARYLAND  BOOK  FOK  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

'  PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  in  api)ropr)ating  funds  for  a  Mary- 
land exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  appointing  a  State  Board  of  Managers 
for  the  imrpose,  provided  that  a  feature  of  this  exhibit  should  be  a  work 
describing  the  several  interests  of  the  State,  written  with  a  view  to  attract- 
ing attention  to  its  varied  resources  and  advantages.  Plans  to  secure  such  a 
work  were  considered  by  the  Board  of  Managers  during  the  summer, 
but  no  action  was  taken.  In  the  latter  part  of  October  a  formal  proposition 
was  submitted  to  the  President  of  tlie  Johns  Hopkins  University,  to  the 
effect  that  members  of  the  faculty  should  undertake  the  preparation  of  the 
volume.  After  some  deliberation  the  invitation  was  accepted  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  University,  and  an  Editori;il  Committee  was  apiiointe<l.  The 
letter  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  of 

Trustees  are  as  follows : 

Baltimore,  October  28,  1892. 

President  D.  O.  Gilman  and  Faculty  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University: 

Gentlemen  :— In  accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted  on  the  after- 
noon of  Tuesday,  October  llth,  1892,  by  the  World's  Fair  Commission  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  the  Educational  Committee  of  this  Commission  here- 
with earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  the  preparation  of  a  book  which  shall  set  forth  the  natural 
and  material  advantages  of  the  State,  together  with  an  outline  of  its  insti- 
tutions and  a  conspectus  of  its  present  agricultural,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial status. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Commission  that  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
assume  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  book,  includ- 
ing the  collection  of  nece.ssary  data,  deciding  the  nature  and  relative 
importance  of  the  subjects  to  be  treated,  and  bringing  the  whole  into  proper 
literary  form.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  such  preparation,  the  Commission 
plaees'at  the  disposal  of  the  University  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars 
(S!3,000). 

The  Committee  suggests  that  a  book  of  five  hundred  (500)  quarto  pages 
(8x10  inches),  of  small  pica  type,  would  contain  about  the  amount  of  matter 
which  the  Commission  deems  adequate  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 

It  is  understood  that  the  University  is  to  assume  no  responsibility  what- 
ever in  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  book,  further  tlian  to  editorially 
superintend  its  passage  through  the  press. 

The  Commission  guarantees  that  the  book  shall  be  suitable  and  attractive 
as  regards  paper,  press-work  and  binding,  but  reserves  for  itself  the  decision 
of  all  details  respecting  the  expense  of  publication. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

Fhank  N.  Hoen,"^ 

E.  McKiM  Reed,  r  Committee  on  Education. 

David  Hutzlee,  J 

After  a  consultation  with  members  of  the  Faculty,  this  letter  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  they  adopted  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  University  be  requested,  on  behalf 
of  the  Trustees,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
University  by  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Board  of  World's  Fair 
Managers  of  jMaryland,  and  to  say  tliat  this  Board  approves  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Faculty  upon  the  conditions  proposed  by  the  said  Committee. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  the  Faculty  be  appointed  to  undertake 
the  work  of  preparing  a  book  upon  the  resources  of  Maryland,  as  requested 
by  the  Board  of  World's  Fair  Managers  of  Maryland,  and  that  the  said 
Committee  consist  of  Messrs.  G.  H.  Williams  (Chairman),  Wm.  Hand 
Browne,  W.  B.  Clark,  H.  B.  Adams,  N.  Murray,  W.  K.  Brooks  and  M. 
Whitney,  together  with  the  President  of  the  University  ex  officio. 

The  Committee  thus  ajipointed  at  once  organized  and  elected  Dr.  William 
Hand  Browne,  Editor-in-Chief;  Drs.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  William  K.  Brooks 
and  George  H.  Williams,  Associate  Editors,  and  Dr.  William  B.  Clark, 
Secretary.  Mr.  N.  Murray  and  Dr.  Milton  Whitney,  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  were  vested  with  advisory  functions,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hollander  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  editorial  lioard. 

The  general  plan  of  the  book  has  since  been  outlined  and  some  prelimi- 
nary work  done.     In  form  the  volume  will  be  a  quarto  of  about  five  hundred 


pages.  It  will  consist  of  five  main  divisions,  each  of  which  has  been  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  editorial  board.  Dr.  Browne,  in 
addition  to  his  general  duties  as  editor-in-chief,  will  contribute  an  intro- 
ductory sketch  of  the  history  of  Maryland. 

The  first  division  relates  to  the  Physical  Features  of  the  State,  and  is  in 
charge  of  Dr.  William  B.  Clark.  The  geographical  divisions,  the  drainage 
system  and  the  water  supply  of  the  State  will  be  described  in  detail.  Under 
the  head  of  Climate,  attention  will  be  paid  to  temperature  (with  tables 
showing  daily,  monthly  and  yearly  variations),  winds,  barometric  pressure, 
atmospheric  precipitation  and  general  healthfulness.  The  health  and  pleas- 
ure resorts  of  the  State,  and  their  importance  and  proximity  to  the  larger 
cities,  will  also  be  treated. 

The  second  division  is  devoted  to  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  Mary- 
laud,  and  will  be  prepared  by  Professor  George  II.  Williams.  It  consists 
of  the  following  sections : 

(a).  A  general  sketch  of  the  geology  of  the  State,  including  the  nature 
and  sequence  of  its  formations,  their  structural  relations,  and  something  of 
their  past  history,  i.  e.,  the  various  periods  of  deposition,  erosion,  folding 
and  luetamorphism  through  which  they  have  passed.  It  is  hoped  to 
illustrate  this  with  a  colored  geological  map  of  the  State,  which  will,  at 
the  same  time,  serve  as  an  almost  perfect  soil  map.  Although  the  geo- 
logical survey  of  the  State  has  not  been  entirely  completed,  so  much  has 
been  accomplished  that  for  the  scale  proposed  for  publication  (eight  miles 
to  the  inch)  a  sufficiently  accurate  map  can  be  promised.  It  will  be  based 
upon  recent  work  by  I.  C.  White,  H.  R.  Geiger,  A.  Keith,  C.  D.  Walcott,  G. 
H.Williams,  W.  J.McGee,  and  N.  H.  Darton. 

(6).  A  brief  account  of  the  distribution  of  mineral  products  of  economic 
value  through  the  various  geological  formations.  The  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion is  to  render  the  geological  map  of  practical  service  in  the  discovery 
and  development  of  the  State's  mineral  resources. 

(c).  Description  of  mineral  deposits  of  the  State  which  are  at  present  or 
which  have  been  previously  worked  : 

1.  Mines. — Coal,*  Iron,*  Chrome,  Copper,  Lead,  Gold,  Zinc,  Magnesia, 

Manganese,  Mica,  Asbestos,  Ochre.* 

2.  Quarries. — Granite,*    Gneiss,*   Marble,*   Limestone,*  Sandstone,* 

Slate,*  Serpentine,  Soapstone,  Hearthstone,  Cement  rock,*  Flint* 

3.  Other  3Ii.neral  Products. — Brick  and  Potters'  clay,*  Feldspar,  Kaolin, 

Building  and  Moulding  sand,*  Marl,  Infusorial  earth,*  Mineral 
Waters.* 

(d)  General  conclusions  regarding  the  past,  present  and  future  of  Mary- 
land's mineral  products. 

The  third  division,  relating  to  Agriculture  and  its  interests,  is  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Milton  Whitney.  The  statistics  of  the  llth  census, 
showing  the  principal  crOps  of  the  State,  the  average  yield  per  acre,  and 
the  value  of  farms  and  farm  products,  will  be'reproduced.  Attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  tlie  leading 
causes  which  are  changing  Maryland  agriculture,  and  the  direction  it  is 
taking.  The  principal  varieties  of  soil  found  in  the  State,  their  relation  to 
the  development  and  distribution  of  particular  crops,  and  a  general  sum- 
mary of  the  agricultural  features  of  the  State,  with  the  advantages  offered 
in  the  different  agricultural  regions,  constitute  other  important  features  of 
this  division. 

The  chapter  on  agriculture  will  treat  of  the  general  condition  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  State,  with  some  statistics  of  the  principal  crops,  the  value  of 
farms  and  farm  products,  and  other  matters  having  a  bearing  on  the  subject. 
Leading  causes  which  are  changing  the  agriculture  of  the  State  will  be  dis- 
cussed, and  the  direction  it  is  taking  will  be  pointed  out.  The  depression 
felt  in  recent  years  has  led  to  the  abandonment  and  decay  of  many  fine 
estates,  and  has  thrown  on  to  the  market  large  areas  of  land  which  can  be 
purchased  for  merely  nominal  sums.  This  condition  of  things  is  discour- 
aging to  the  present  owners,  but  is  full  of  opportunities  to  prospective  set- 
tlers and  to  any  one  with  even  small  capital  and  business  methods  and  habits. 

In  Southern  Maryland  and  the  Eastern  Shore  the  effects  of  tlie  late  war 
are  still  felt,  and  many  of  the  farms  bear  heavy  mortgages,  which,  with  the 
decline  in  agricultural  values,  it  is  impossible  for  the  owners  to  carry  and 


*  Now  produced  with  profit. 
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at  the  same  time  to  ninintHin  the  fertility  of  their  lands.  Another  cause  is 
the  ilepreoialioii  of  the  market  value  of  all  agricultural  jproduits  due  to  the 
rcvolulioii  wliioli  has  taken  place  in  recent  yeare  in  industrial  lines,  and 
especially  lo  the  wonderful  improvement  in  the  facilities  for  transportation 
and  the  extremely  low  rales  of  freight  which  brin^  products  of  widely  dis- 
tant countries  into  coni|ietilion  in  the  home  market,  and  which  has  opened 
up  vast  areas  of  previously  inaccessible  lands  for  the  production  of  wheat 
and  corn.  Agriculture,  with  its  long  seasons  and  slow  methods,  is  ordina- 
rily about  twenty-tive  years  behind  the  progress  of  science  and  the  indus- 
trial arts,  and  it  has  not  yet  adapted  itself  to  these  industrial  changes.  Our 
fanners  must  no  longer  conliue  themselves  to  wheat  and  corn,  but  must 
watch  any  change  of  the  market  and  adapt  their  products  to  the  current 
demands  as  a  manufacturer  does  in  rudustrial  pursuits. 

Every  geological  age  is  represented  in  the  State,  and  this  gives  a  very 
great  variety  of  soils,  from  the  very  poorest  lands  of  the  pine  barrens  to  the 
most  fertile  .soils  of  the  limestone  formations.  The  area  and  position  of  all 
the  principal  soil  formations  will  be  shown  on  a  map,  and  a  careful  and  full 
description  will  he  given  of  each  with  their  relative  agricultural  value  and 
their  adaptability  lo  certain  classes  of  plants.  This  will  show  a  wonderful 
variety  of  soils  adapted  to  all  classes  of  plants  which  can  be  grown  under 
the  existing  climatic  conditions,  and  it  will  show  which  soils  are  best  adapted 
to  grass  and  wheat  and  which  to  the  diflerent  types  of  tobacco,  fruit  and 
market  trnck. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  already  some  adaptation  to  the  changed 
conditions  due  lo  the  improvements  in  industrial  lines.  The  light  sandy 
lands  along  the  Bay  shore,  which  were  nearly  valueless  for  the  staple  crops 
of  corn  and  wheat,  have  been  taken  up  and  have  been  converted  into  tlie 
most  valuable  lands  in  the  Slate  by  ihe  production  of  vegetables  and  fruit 
for  the  early  market.  Other  areas  of  lands,  too  light  for  wheat  and  corn, 
are  specially  adapted  to  other  crops  which  are  far  more  profitable  than  these. 

The  chapter  will  also  treat  of  various  special  lines,  such  as  the  dairies, 
creameries,  fattening  of  cattle  and  the  canning  industries,  and  in  a  general 
summary  it  will  treat  of  the  general  agricultural  features  of  the  State  and 
the  advantages  offered  in  the  difitjrent  agricultural  regions. 

Professor  William  K.  Brooks  will  prepare  the  fourth  division,  devoted  to 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Slate.  The  animal  life  of  Maryland  will  be  treated 
in  detail.  The  tisheries  of  the  Stale  will  also  be  described, — the  oyster 
coming  in  for  a  large  share  of  allenlion. 

The  fifth  section,  which  is  expected  to  form  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
vohime,  will  be  devoted  to  the  industrial  and  institutional  interests  of  the 
Stale.  It  will  be  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hollander,  with  the  cooperation 
of  a  number  of  specialists,  under  the  general  supervision  of  Professor  H.  B. 
Adams.  Provision  has  been  made  for  nine  chapters,  treating  respectively 
of  Commerce  and  Trade,  Manufactures  and  Industries,  Population  and 
Social  Statistics,  the  Cities  of  the  Slate,  the  Counties  of  the  Stale,  Political 
Institutions,  Religious  Institutions,  Educational  and  Social  Institutions, 
Charities  and  Corrections.  An  attempt  will  be  made  accurately  to  describe 
existent  conditions,  with  emphasis  upon  all  interests  capable  of  develop- 
ment. The  narrative  will  be  supplemented  wherever  desirable  by  historical 
details  and  statistical  data. 

Under  the  head  of  Commerce  and  Trade,  a  brief  review  will  be  taken  of 
the  commercial  development  of  the  State,  from  the  supremacy  of  the  Bal- 
timore Clipper,  through  the  period  of  internal  improvements  to  the 
substantial  growth  of  the  new  era.  A  statement  will  be  made  of  the  general 
character  of  Maryland  trade  at  the  present  lime,  after  which  the  leading 
centres  of  the  Slate  will  be  taken  up  in  detail.  The  advantages  of  Balti- 
more as  a  commercial  port, — situation,  harbor,  channel, — will  be  described. 


A  prominent  place  will  be  given  to  the  various  means  of  transportation, 
railroads,  steamships  and  canals,  and  to  their  relation  to  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  Slate  at  large.  The  actual  interchange  of  commodities  will 
be  considered  under  the  heads  Foreign  Trade  (exports  and  imports),  Coast 
Trade  and  Inland  Trade.  Statistics  of  imports,  exports  and  tonnage  move- 
ment will  be  presented  in  tabular  form.  The  trade  relations  of  Cumberland, 
Hagerstown,  Salisbury,  Crisiield  and  other  towns  of  the  State  will  also 
receive  trcalnienl.  The  succeeding  chapter  will  deal  similarly  with  manu- 
facturing and  industrial  interests.  After  a  sketch  of  the  industrial  derelop- 
•ment  of  Maryland,  and  an  account  of  present  conditions,  the  manufacturing 
centres  of  the  State  will  be  described  in  order  of  importance.  Attention 
will  here  be  called  lo  the  industrial  advantages  presented  by  Baltimore, 
— skilled  labor,  low  rents,  cheap  cost  of  living,  abundant  water  power 
and  municipal  tax  exemption.  The  important  manufactures  of  this  city 
and  its  vicinity, — cannerie.s,  cotton  and  flour  mills,  iron,  steel,  brass  and 
copper  works,  clothing,  straw  goods,  furniture,  bricks,  and  ship  building, — 
will  be  briefly  described.  Mention  will  be  made  of  the  banks  and  financial 
interests,  distributive  trade  and  retail  industries.  The  same  plan  of  treat- 
ment will  be  employed,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  in  dealing  with  other  cities. 

The  chapter  relating  to  population  and  social  statistics  will  be  partly 
statistical  in  form.  In  so  far  as  accessible  data  will  permit,  statements  will 
be  made  of  the  number,  races,  distribution  and  employment  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Maryland.  A  portion  of  the  chapter  will  be  assigned  lo  vital 
and  health  statistics.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  subject  of  immigration  will 
be  considered.  Under  the  title  of  The  Cities  of  the  Stale,  objects  of 
leading  interest  in  Baltimore,  Annapolis,  Cumberland,  Frederick  and 
Hagerstown  will  be  described.  Accounts  of  municipal  organization,  public, 
buildings,  parks,  squares,  monuments  and  architecture  will  be  given,  the 
whole  forming  a  brief  handbook  for  the  use  of  the  visitor.  In  the  same 
manner  the  characteristic  features  of  each  of  the  counties  of  the  State  will 
be  described  in  the  following  chapter.  Statistics  of  ai'ea,  population,  valua- 
tion of  property  and"  tax  rates  will  be  inserted  in  their  proper  place. 

Under  the  head  of  Political  Institutions,  an  account  will  be  given  of  the 
government  of  Maryland,  including  the  executive,  legislative  and  judicial 
departments;  of  its  finances,  debt,  revenues  and  taxation,  of  its  public 
works,  militia  and  naval  force.  The  Laud  Oflice  and  various  Slate  Boards 
will  also  be  described.  Some  account  will  finally  Ije  presented  of  county 
and  municipal  organization. 

The  religious  institutions  of  the  State  will  be  described  in  a  chapter 
bearing  this  title.  In  addition  to  showing  the  presence  and  strength  of 
various  religious  denominations  in  Maryland,  attention  will  be  called  to 
their  churches,  convents  and  religious  houses,  theological  seminaries  and 
cemeteries.  One  of  the  most  attractive  chapters  in  the  section  will  be  de- 
voted to  educational  and  social  institutions.  The  public  schools  of  the  State 
will  be  described,  together  with  representative  academies,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, including  schools  of  law,  medicine,  pharmacy  and  dentistry.  Such 
institutions  as  the  Peabody  Institute,  the  Maryland  Institute,  the  Pratt 
Library,  and  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  will  also  be  represented. 
Some  account  will  be  given  of  the  more  important  clubs  and  social  organi- 
zations of  the  Slate.  The  hospitals,  asylums,  dispensaries,  charitable  asso- 
ciations, prisons  and  reforiuatories  of  Maryland  will  be  described  in  the 
final  chapter  under  the  head  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

The  work  of  the  University  Editorial  Committee  consists  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  manuscript  alone.  It  is,  however,  understood  that  the  volume 
will  be  published  in  attractive  form,  with  suitable  majis  and  ilhistratious. 

G.  H.  W. 

BiLTiMOBK,  Dec.  21, 1892. 
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